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Failure on Korea Cease-Fire Poses Grave New 


Problem 


Efforts for a Cease-Fire in Korea 


Unified Command Reports on Chinese Units in 


Korea 


Control of Narcotic Drugs Reviewed 


A Fortnightly Review 


OW the Cease-Fire Group tried 
and failed—to determine the 
basis for a satisfactory cease-fire ar- 
rangement in Korea was reported to 
the General Assembly’s First Com- 
mittee by Sir B. N. Rau on Janu- 
ary 3. The Group, said Sir B. N. 
Rau, had sent several- messages to 
the Central People’s Government of 
the People’s Republic of China, but 
that Government had refused to dis- 
cuss cease-fire terms. 

The Committee. which resumed 
its discussion of Chinese communist 
intervention in Korea after an ad- 
journment of sixteen days, dealt with 
the question at three meetings—on 
January 3, 5, and 8—but since some 
delegations felt that it should proceed 
cautiously, it had not reached a de- 
cision before adjournment until Jan- 
uary 11. 

Furthermore, Arne Sunde, of Nor- 
way, had called for information on 
the principles of a general peaceful 
settlement of all Korean and re- 
lated problems once a cease-fire is 
achieved. The Committee awaited a 
supplementary report from the 
Group on this question. 

All speakers at the Committee 
agreed that every possibility of settle- 
ment should be explored in order 
to avert another world war. 

While calling for a united expres- 
sion that the Chinese communists 
were aggressors, Warren R. Austin, 
of the United States, nevertheless 
favored holding the door open for 
honorable negotiation. 

Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., 
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along with the representatives of 
supporting states, pressed for adop- 
tion of the Soviet draft resolution 
calling for immediate withdrawal of 
all foreign troops from Korea, leav- 
ing the decision on the Korean ques- 
tion to the Korean people. Rather 
than adjourn all its work, Mr. 
Malik thought that the Committee 
should go on with the other items 
on its agenda. 

Abba Eban, of Israel, and Dr. 1 
F. Tsiang, of China, presented sepa- 
rate programs for a settlement, al- 
though not in the form of dratt 
resolutions. 

It was Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the 
United Kingdom, who, stressing the 
dangerous possibilities and advocat- 
ing careful consideration of the best 
means of ensuring unity of purpose, 
proposed the adjournment. 

Meanwhile, General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s ninth and tenth reports, 
covering the month of November, 
gave added information on the grow- 
ing strength of the Chinese forces 
fighting in Korea. 


Press Services 


NITED NATIONS press serv- 

ices from the new Permanent 
Headquarters Secretariat Building in 
Manhattan were inaugurated on Jan- 
uary 9 with a short ceremony in the 
press area on the third floor of the 
39-story structure. Press despatches 
from the United Nations to all parts 
of the world will henceforth carry 
the dateline: “United Nations, New 
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York,” not “Lake Success.” Press 
operations of the Department of 
Public Information will be carried 
out from the Permanent Headquar- 
ters although, since various United 
Nations organs will continue to meet 
at Lake Success until next June, 
facilities for telegraphic and docu- 
mentation services will be provided 
both at Lake Success and in Man- 
hattan during the next few months. 
Addressing correspondents accred- 
ited to the United Nations, Nas- 
rollah Entezam, President of the 
General Assembly, said that at this 
moment of crisis the role of the 
press was most important. He ap- 
pealed to correspondents to help the 
United Nations in its difficult task, 
adding: “It is very easy to make war 
but it is very difficult indeed to 
establish peace. We need the under- 
standing of the peoples of the world, 
and you can give us a great deal 
of assistance in bringing this about.” 
Welcoming the correspondents on 
behalf of the Secretary-General, 
David Owen, Acting Secretary-Gen- 
eral, said Mr. Lie attached great 
importance to the relationship which 
had grown up between him and the 
press over the past four years. In 
the crisis through which the United 
Nations was now passing, Mr. Owen 
said, much would depend upon the 
way in which the press interpreted 
the efforts of the representatives to 
the peoples of the world. 
Others who spoke at the inaugural 
ceremony included Benjamin Cohen, 
(Continued on page 103) 
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Failure On Korea Cease-Fire 
Poses Grave New Problem 


First Committee Adjourns Discussion Without Reaching Decision 


FTER an adjournment of six- 

teen days, the General Assem- 
bly’s First (Political and Security) 
Committee met on January 3 to re- 
ceive the report of the Korean Cease- 
Fire Group. 

At the outset, the Committee’s 
Chairman, Dr. Roberto Urdaneta 
Arbelaez, of Colombia, recalled that 
the Committee had not met earlier 
because the Cease-Fire Group had 
to complete its work. Despite criti- 
cism by certain respectable sections 
of the press, it did not mean that the 
Committee had ceased to function. 

Sir B. N. Rau, of India, then 
presented “a purely factual account” 
of the work of the Group (see page 
90). The report, he added, might 
appear to be little more than a record 
of failure. But this did not mean 
that the attempt had not been worth- 
while or that another attempt should 
not be made, if humanly possible. 
Every possible effort must be made, 
he declared, to avert the catastrophe 
of another world war, which would 
mean the end of the United Nations 
as a world organization and perhaps 
the end of civilization. Even if the 
first attempt had failed, the Commit- 
tee must go on exploring every 
honorable means of maintaining 
peace, he said. 


U.S.S.R. Statement 


Among speakers in the debate that 
followed, Yakov A. Malik, of the 
U.S.S.R., said that the Group had 
been set up in accordance with a 
resolution proposed by the Anglo- 
American bloc, whose main purpose, 
it had become obvious, had been to 
impose on the Assembly measures 
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that would make it possible for 
American armed forces to continue 
their aggression in Korea, 

Recent events, such as the procla- 
mation of a state of emergency in 
the United States, economic mobili- 
zation, intensification of the arma- 
ments race, and the war hysteria 
throughout the country, the aggres- 
sive military plot of Brussels de- 
signed to force the Western Euro- 
pean allies to throw all their re- 
sources into war preparations, the 
aggressive statements of President 
Truman and Mr. Acheson, the in- 
tensification of a hostile policy to- 
ward the Chinese People’s Republic, 
and, in particular, the declaration of 
an economic blockade of China, in- 
dicated the absence of peaceful in- 
tentions among the ruling circles of 
the United States. These and other 
facts justified the position taken by 
the Central Chinese People’s Gov- 
ernment as set forth in its telegram 
of December 22. (See page 91.) 

Mr. Malik charged the United 
States Government with a_ hostile 
policy toward China and with trying 
to prevent the admission of the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic to the United 
Nations. By means of the Anglo- 
American majority, it had rejected 
the proposals of both the U.S.S.R. 
and the Chinese People’s Republic 
for the peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question, he said, and had 
refused to discuss United States ag- 
gression against China while impos- 
ing consideration of the United 
States complaint against China. 

General MacArthur’s military 
campaign had disclosed the true in- 
tention of these circles whose aggres- 
sion in Korea had created an overt 
threat to the borders and national 


security of China, Mr. Malik added. 

It was time for the United Na- 
tions to end the discrimination and 
insults against the Chinese People’s 
Republic and the illegal attitude 


_forced on the organization by the 


Anglo-American bloc. 

In support of the position of that 
Government, he insisted on the 
adoption of the draft resolution 
submitted to the Committee in De- 
cember by the U.S.S.R. delegation, 
calling for the immediate withdrawal 
of all foreign troops from Korea 
and for leaving the decision on the 
Korean question to the Korean 
people. 

Mr. Malik also drew attention to 
atrocities and brutalities which he 
said were being perpetrated against 
the Korean people by United States 
interventionists and their Syngman 
Rhee puppets. In this connection, 
he quoted from statements by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea and the Commission of the 
Central Committee of the United 
Democratic Front of Korea con- 
cerning “deliberate mass slaughter 
of the peaceful civilian population, 
burning and destroying towns and 
villages, and blowing up buildings 
and installations.” Violations of the 
rules of the Geneva Convention on 
Treatment of Prisoners of War and 
Wounded were charged. 

After publication of news of such 
actions, he said, General MacArthur 
had hastened to introduce a strict 
military censorship. 

Meanwhile, the so-called United 
Nations Commission in Korea knew 
nothing, saw nothing, and heard 
nothing. In a press communique, 
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it had attempted to justify and excuse 
the mass executions. 

The example of Korea would en- 
able the people of Asia to understand 
that American imperialism involved 
either enslavement or destruction, 
and the peoples of Europe to under- 
stand that they were required only as 
cannon fodder to further the aggres- 
sive plans of American imperialism. 

Mr. Malik wound up with a re- 
quest for the screening of a docu- 
mentary film on the atrocities. (See 
box on page 89.) 


United States Position 


For the United States, Warren R. 
Austin declared that the Chinese 
communist regime, by rejecting any 
cease-fire proposal, had closed a 
channel for peaceful settlement. 
Moreover, by denouncing the pro- 
posal as “a trickery and a plot,” the 
regime had impugned the motives 
and the character of the governments 
which had advanced the proposal 
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and of the General Assembly which 
had approved it. 

His Government had tried, both 
publicly and privately, to find out 
if the Peking regime was acting out 
of genuine concern for legitimate 
Chinese interests. The Security Coun- 
cil and other organs of the United 
Nations had repeatedly given guar- 
antees of the security of the Chinese 
territory, These assurances, however, 
had been ignored. 

The Chinese communist regime, 
on the other hand, had now indi- 
cated its attitude toward the efforts 
of the United Nations by a large- 
scale offensive across the thirty- 
eighth parallel. This offensive, un- 
dertaken despite the appeal to Pek- 
ing by several Asian delegations, had 
aggravated the situation in Korea. 

Mr. Austin emphasized that the 
objective in Korea continued to be 


AUSTRALIAN TROOPS cross the Taedong 
River bridge as United States Engineers 
reinforce it. 


what it was before the Chinese com- 
munist aggression, namely, the repul- 
sion of aggression and the establish- 
ment of a unified, independent, and 
democratic Korea. The United Na- 
tions should demonstrate to the com- 
munist aggressors that the free world 
was united in its opinion that the 
Chinese communists were aggressors 
and that they should be resisted. 
However, the United States Govern- 
ment, in accordance with the princi- 
ples and purposes of the Charter 
was always ready to engage in dis 
cussions with the Chinese commu- 
nist regime at an appropriate time. 
By demonstrating that the free world 
would not voluntarily reward aggres- 
sion or stand aside in the face of it, 
confidence could be maintained and 
strength built to deter future aggres- 
sion. By holding open the door to 
the negotiation of an honorable solu- 
tion, it would be made clear that the 
United Nations was determined to 
exhaust the possibilities of peaceful 
settlement. 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN SOLDIERS chat in the lee of a Centurion tank. 


At this stage, Mr. Austin proposed 
a brief adjournment to permit rep- 
resentatives to consult with their gov- 
ernments as a result of the change 
in the military situation. Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, of the United Kingdom, pro- 
posed that the adjournment should 
be for 48 hours, and this was adop- 
ted by a vote of 46-5, with 7 
abstentions. 


Peruvian Views 


When the discussion was resumed 
on January 5, Dr. Victor Andres 
Belaunde, of Peru, said that if a 
third world war should unfortunately 
break out, the Cease-Fire Group’s 
report would not only testify to the 
efforts made to avert it but would 
also clearly indicate where the re- 
sponibility lay. 

The Peking Government had not 
only rejected the Group’s offer to 
negotiate on an equitable footing, 
but had displayed disregard, even 
contempt, for the moral and legal 
authority of the United Nations. 
It had confined itself to repeating 
what the U.S.S.R. representative had 
already said, namely, that the actions 
‘of the United Nations were illegal 
and invalid. Such an attitude could 
be explained only by a deliberate 
desire to prevent agreement and to 
confront the United Nations with a 
fait accompli; a defiant attitude 
fraught with the gravest conse- 
quences. 
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Confronted with the repeated and 
overt acts of aggression committed 
by the People’s Republic of China, 
the United Nations found itself in 
an extremely serious dilemma. The 
normal course would be to condemn 
the aggressor, but it must work for 
peace. It must therefore consider 
the demands of justice and logic on 
the one hand and those of political 
wisdom on the other 





Although Peru was prepared to 
accept the consequences of its ad- 
herence to the principles of the 
Charter and the previous recom- 
mendations of the Assembly, legal 
considerations must give way before 
the need to seize every possible 
opportunity of securing peace. 

The majority of Members of the 
United Nations were small or me- 
dium states, which had no extensive 
industrial or military resources. By 
giving their moral support to collec- 
tive security, they were doing what 
they cou!d and were fulfilling their 
duty. The first duty of the United 
Nations was to adopt a firm and 
confident attitude, to act wisely, 
and to take advantage of every 
opportunity favorable to the cause 
of peace. It should accordingly give 
its wholehearted support to the 
efforts of the Group of Three to find 
the basis for a worthy and just peace. 

Justice should be done to the 
United States, which clearly neither 
had pursued nor could pursue an 
imperialist policy. As for the Asian 
peoples, their desire for peace and 
justice had been demonstrated by 
the representative of India. The 
great moral principles of the civiliza- 
tions of the East and of the West 
had thus been combined in the First 
Committee. Full weight should be 
given to those moral values, to the 


CAPTURED TRUCK remodelled to travel on 
rails brings supplies to United Nations troops 
in Korea. 
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sincerity and the honesty which had 
inspired the majority of the Com- 
mittee. 


Israeli Proposal 


For Israel, Abba Eban declared 
that military operations in Korea 
had outstripped the search for a 
peaceful solution of outstanding 
questions. Such were the  conse- 
quences of the refusal of the Central 
Chinese People’s Government to co- 
operate with the Cease-Fire Group. 
The situation would have been al- 
together different if that Government 
had shown a conciliatory spirit. And 
the reasons given to justify its refusal 
had been a grave disappointment to 
governments such as Israel, which 
had consistently adopted an attitude 
of goodwill toward the claims of 
the new regime in China for recog- 
nition and admission to Membership 
in the United Nations. 


The Israel delegation considered, 
as stated previously, that a peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question 
and of all issues affecting peace in 
the Far East might be sought in the 
following seven stages: 

(1) An immediate and uncondi- 
tional cease-fire. 

(2) An affirmation by all govern- 
ments concerned that they accepted 
the United Nations objective in Ko- 
rea, namely, the establishment of a 
unified and independent Korean state 
by nation-wide elections supervised 
by the United Nations. 
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(3) The participation of repre- 
sentatives of states bordering on Ko- 
rea in the work of the United 
Nations agencies working for the 
unification and rehabilitation of Ko- 
rea and in the supervision of 
elections. 

(4) An agreement for the prog- 
ressive withdrawal of non-Korean 
forces from Korea within a defined 
period in conditions which would 
genuinely leave the Korean people 
free to determine their own future. 

(5) The initiation of projects for 
the rehabilitation and reconstruction 
of Korea under United Nations 
auspices. 

(6) A guarantee by the United 
Nations (to which the Central Peo- 
ple’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China would be invited 
to subscribe) that the independence 
and integrity of the reconstituted 
state of Korea would be respected 
by all other states. 

(7) A declaration that, on accept- 
ance by all parties concerned of 
these recommendations, and on 
agreement on their implemeniation, 
consideration should be given as a 
matter of urgency to all questions 
affecting the relations of the Central 
Chinese People’s Government with 
the United Nations. 

In a communication to the Group 
of Three and to other representatives, 
Mr. Eban said, the Israel delegation 


UNLOADING CARGO of barley at the port 
of Inchon for civilian relief. 


had suggested how those ideas might 
eventually be embodied in a draft 
resolution. 

This proposal differed from the 
draft resolution proposed by the 
Asian and Arab delegations in two 
respects: it adhered more closely to 
the chronological order of the stages 
proposed, and all the questions were 
to be dealt with in a single resolu- 
tion. Mr. Eban then presented argu- 
ments in support of his proposal. 

The two draft resolutions submit- 
ted by the Asian and Arab countries 
(see the BULLETIN, vol. X, no. 1) 
should not have been separated, he 
said, noting that the Peking Govern- 
ment had also criticized that division. 
In neither of those draft resolutions 

-only the first of which had been 
put to the vote—was it clearly stated 
that, if a cease-fire was achieved, the 
question of Korea and related mat- 
ters would be the subject of an in- 
ternational discussion in which the 
Peking Government would partici- 
pate. The Group of Three had en- 
deavored to allay the misgivings of 
the Peking Government on_ that 
score, but in vain. 

The Israel delegation was con- 
vinced that a final attempt should 
be made before the Committee con- 
sidered more drastic measures. That 
conviction was based on two con- 
siderations: first, the overriding im- 
portance of the maintenance of 
peace; secondly, because it agreed 
with the view expressed in the com- 
munique issued by Mr. Attlee and 
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GROUP ALSO CONSIDERING 
BASIC PRINCIPLES FOR SOLUTION 


Following presentation of the re- 
port of the Cease-Fire Group to 
the First Committee on January 3, 
Arne Sunde, of Norway, asked 
whether the Group had considered 
the principles for possible negotia- 
tions subsequent to establishment of 
a cease-fire. 

Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, a 
member of the Group, replied that 
consideration had been given to the 
principles for a peaceful settlement 
of existing issues following a cease- 
fire arrangement, and he expected 
that later in the discussion a state- 
ment might be made on this matter. 
However, he emphasized that the 
cease-fire was an essential step to 
any further discussion. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United 
Kingdom, supported Mr. Sunde’s 
suggestion, and, because the Group 





Mr. Truman that “every effort must 
be made to achieve the purposes of 
the United Nations in Korea by 
peaceful means and to find a solution 
of the Korean problem on the basis 
of a free, independent, and united 
Korea.” 

The Committee could not clearly 
express the attitude and intentions 
of the United Nations unless the 
ideas of the cease-fire and the open- 
ing of negotiations were combined. 

If the Assembly set forth in a 
single document the principles to 
which he had already referred, it 
would have expressed a policy so 
clear and so difficult to reject that, 
if it failed, it would be easy to name 
the party responsible. 


Polish Statement 


Dr. Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, 
declared that it was not true that 
the reply of the Central Chinese 
People’s Government to the proposal 
for a cease-fire was negative, as Dr. 
Belaunde had asserted. Ever since 
the beginning of the conflict in 
Korea, the Peking Government had 
shown its intention of localizing the 
conflict, restoring peace, and allow- 
ing the Korean people to decide on 
its own future. The United Nations 
should pay due regard to the pro- 
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might require some time to prepare 
a statement, he moved the 48-hour 
adjournment that was approved by 
the Committee. 


At the next meeting, on January 
5, Mr. Pearson reported that the 
task of the Group had been ren- 
dered particularly difficult by the 
current situation in Korea and by 
the need to ensure that any state- 
ment of principle by a United Na- 
tions agency was in conformity with 
the principles which had guided 
United Nations action in Korea 
since June 1950. A peaceful solu- 
tion must clearly also be based on 
principles acceptable to all the gov- 
ernments concerned, he added. 


Mr. Pearson hoped that the Group 
might be able to submit a supple- 
mentary report at an early date. 


gram set forth in all sincerity by 
that Government. 

It should be noted, he said, that 
a cease-fire was always preceded by 
negotiation for a subsequent final 
settlement. Otherwise a_ cease-fire 
would benefit only one of the parties 
involved, in the present case, the 
United States. Hence, the cease-fire 
in Korea should be regarded as on 
the same footing as the setting of 
certain conditions rather than as a 
preliminary to a peaceful settlement. 

The war in Korea was merely one 
aspect and one consequence of the 
imperialist policy of the United States 
in Asia; the assistance to Chiang- 
Kai-Shek, the occupation of Formosa, 
and the bombings of Manchuria 
being the other aspects. The Cairo 
Declaration, to which the United 
States was a party, clearly stated 
that the territories Japan had stolen 
from China should be restored to 
China. Yet the United States was 
occupying the island of Formosa, a 
part of China, and had begun oc- 
cupying it at a time when there had 
been no question of the presence of 
Chinese volunteers in Korea. And 
General MacArthur had asserted that 
the strategic frontiers of the United 
States embraced the entire Pacific 
Ocean. 

Whatever the peaceful intentions 








of the sponsors of the thirteen-power 
proposal, it was obvious that the 
proposal for a cease-fire in Korea in 
fact favored the United States troops. 
The promise had been made that 
negotiations would follow the cease- 
fire, but it was impossible to place 
any confidence in such promises 
when a number of United States 
politicians stated that they had no 
wish to negotiate. Obviously, now 
that the United States troops had 
failed, an arrangement would be 
accepted, even the status quo before 
June 1950. But the United States 
Seventh Fleet was still in Formosa, 
and there was no sign that the 
United States would be prepared to 
accede to the justifiable proposals 
of the Chinese Government. 

The Polish representative main- 
tained that it was not appeasement 
when it was a matter of restoring 
to a state territories which legitimate- 
ly belonged to it. 

In seeking a peaceful settlement 
in Korea, the Committee should con- 
sider the sufferings inflicted by the 
United States on the Korean people. 
It was true that any war entailed 
horrors, but such things should not 
occur. It was precisely for that 
reason that the Allies had set up 
the War Crimes Tribunal at Nurn- 
berg. The First Committee, too, 
bore some responsibility for what was 
happening in Korea, for it had 
adopted several resolutions which 
had caused confusion and created in 
the minds of many people the im- 
pression that the United Nations was 
taking collective action in Korea. 
Furthermore, the Committee had 
shown reluctance to discuss the accu- 
sations leveled against the United 
States by the U.S.S.R. at the time of 
the seizure of Formosa and _ the 
bombings of Manchuria. Since then 
fresh acts of aggression had taken 
place: the recent bombing of a Man- 
churian town, and the United States 
embargo on China and pressure on 
the other countries, particularly 
France, to do likewise. 

The Committee should pay heed 
to the warning given by Wu Hsiu- 
chuan and to the program set forth 
by Chou En-Lai in his cablegram 
to the President of the Assembly. 
The U.S.S.R. proposal, which repro- 
duced the substance of that program, 
was calculated to create an atmo- 
sphere in which the cessation of 
hostilities would be possible. 
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Dr. Hector David Castro, of El 
Salvador, considered that the Peking 
Government's reply was wholly neg- 
ative. 


El Salvador’s Views 


Drawing attention to the state- 
ment that the United States had 
opposed a cease-fire so long as its 
armies had been victorious and had 
supported the idea only when the 
fortunes of war had changed, he 
said the truth was quite different. 
After the first aggression of the 
North Koreans against the Republic 
of Korea, the United Nations troops 
had been able to repel the aggression 
and cross the thirty-eighth parallel 
in order to ensure the territorial 
integrity and political independence 
of the whole of Korea. It had been 
at that point that a second aggression 
had been committed by the regular 
troops of the People’s Republic of 
China against the forces of the 
United Nations. Hence, it was clear 
that the essential purpose of the 
United Nations forces in Korea had 
always been to repel aggression, 
wherever it came from, and to 
achieve the unification and _ inde- 
pendence of Korea. 

The efforts to reach a cease-fire 
in Korea had failed only because the 
Peking Government did not wish 
for peace, Dr. Castro asserted. 
Hence, the United Nations must join 
in maintaining peace and opposing 
aggression and not allow communist 
propaganda to give the impression 
that the coercive action in Korea 
was the work of a single Member 
state. Similarly, it was being asserted 
that the United States Seventh Fleet 
should abandon Formosa. It must 
not be forgotten that the defence of 
Formosa had become essential for 
the protection of the position of the 
United Nations once the conflict had 
broken out in Korea, and it would 
be necessary to retain that military 
position so long as the conflict in 
Korea lasted. Hence, that question 
should not be discussed yet. 

If all prospects of successful peace 
negotiations in Korea disappeared, 
the United Nations would finally 
have to adopt a resolution formally 
condemning the aggression against 
Korea committed by the Peking 
Government. 


Czechoslovak Charge 


Jiri Nosek, Czechoslovakia, also 
charged that the reason why a 
cease-fire was being considered was 
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that the United States forces were 
suffering defeat. If the United States 
and the majority in the Committee 
wished peace to be restored, they 
should abandon their policy of ob- 
struction and accept the just condi- 
tions proposed by the Peking Gov- 
ernment. Thus he supported the pro- 
posal of the Soviet Union. 


Second American Statement 


Mr. Austin, of the United States, 
then declared that the communique 
jointly issued by President Truman 
and Mr. Attlee had made it clear 
that the United States and the United 
Kingdom would not practice a policy 
of appeasement in Korea but would 
continue to resist aggression. United 
Nations forces must continue to fight 
in order to repel the double aggres- 
sion of the North Koreans and the 
Chinese communists and to create a 
democratic, unified, and independent 
Korea. The United States was pre- 
pared to play its full part in any 
action that the United Nations de- 
cided to adopt. The timing and 
the type of such action would largely 
depend on the determination and 
on the measure of unity among the 
free nations of the world. 

The United States delegation had 
always favored a peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question and would 
continue to support all efforts in that 


direction. If a cease-fire could be 
achieved, the United States Govern- 
ment was prepared to discuss the 
Korean question with the Peking 
authorities, That attitude did not con- 
stitute appeasement. It was founded 
on the obligation imposed by the 
Charter to seek a peaceful settle- 
ment; but no agreement should be 
reached at the price of rewarding 
aggression. 

It appeared that in present circum- 
stances there was little prospect of 
a cease-fire, for the Chinese com- 
munists—as they themselves pro- 
claimed—were redoubling their ef- 
forts to drive the United Nations 
and South Korean forces into the 
sea. Seven Chinese armies totalling 
210,000 men were already south of 
the thirty-eighth parallel. It was 
clear that the free world could not 
ignore aggression even if it was 
committed by a great power. If it 
wished to avoid future aggression on 
a larger scale, it must show its deter- 
mination to resist aggression regard- 
less of its source. 


Dr. Tsiang’s Program 


At the meeting on January 8, Dr. 
T. F. Tsiang, of China, said that the 
Cease-Fire Group had made stren- 
uous efforts to carry out its task, but 
the reply from Peking had been, in 
effect, “Shut up and get out.” Any 
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other interpretation was wishful 
thinking. 

There was no ambiguity about the 
insistence of Peking tnat tne United 
Nations forces get out of Korea, Dr. 
Tsiang went on. As for the “shut up” 
aspect, Peking’s reply had succeed- 
ed in sowing the seeds of dissension 
among the Members, had proclaimed 
their tear to the world, and had re- 
vealed the helplessness of tne United 
Nations. 

ine failure of the cease-iire efforts, 
in his view, went along wita tne faii- 
ure in the efforts to acnieve the polit- 
ical objectives of the United Nations 
in Korea. that faiure in 1948 and 
1949 could not be attributed to the 
presence of United Nations forces in 
Korea—there had been none—or to 
General MacArthur or to the ques- 
tion of Formosa or the question of 
Chinese representation in the United 
Nations. The one inescapable con- 
clusion was that world communism 
wanted Korea as one of its provinces. 

Therefore, Dr. Tsiang said, the 
United Nations should not try to seek 
a settlement through negotiation. If, 
however, Members wanted to con- 
nive at crime, to seek a face-saving 
device, all they needed to do was to 
tell the communists that they were 
sick and tired of Korea and wanted 
to get out. They could say that if 
elections were permitted, the United 
Nations observers would be glad to 
close their eyes and ears and testify 
that 99.9 per cent of the people of 











Korea had voted in favor of the 
Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea. 

Dr. Tsiang then outlined a “posi- 
tive” program for the Korean crisis. 

First, the United Nations shouid 
condemn the new aggressor in Korea 
—the Chinese communists —as it 
had condemned the old aggressor— 
the North Korean communists. 

Second, the United Nations should 
punish the aggressors, both old and 
new. Sanctions open to the United 
Nations were dipiomatic, economic, 
and military. 

Third, the United Nations should 
restate its aims in Korea. Besides the 
political objectives already defined in 
Assembly resolutions, there shou!d be 
a statement in unmistakable terms 
that no United Nations Member 
sought any special economic, mili- 
tary, or political advantage in Korea, 
and that the United Nations would 
not tolerate, much less approve, any 
such special advantage. 

Fourth, the United Nations should 
redeclare that no United Nations 
Member had any designs against 
Korea’s neighbors. 


United Kingdom Warning 


Sir Gladwyn Jebb said that he was 
certain that the great majority of the 
Committee felt that all honorable 
ways leading to peace should be ex- 
plored, but that the United Nations 
could not arrive at any peaceful solu- 
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tion which was also honorable if the 
Peking Government insisted on 
cease-fire terms which ignored the 
principles of the United Nations. 

It was becoming increasingly un- 
likely that Peking would agree to 
a cease-fire. Theretore, Members had 
to consider in what way they could 
best ensure their unity of purpose. 
He stressed the dangerous possibili- 
ties for all concerned—and not least 
for China—which might result from 
a permanent cleavage between China 
and the free world. 

Sir Gladwyn said that the United 
Nations troops in Korea should be 
given full support, but that a collec- 
tive break with China would not at 
once help them. 

He was not saying that the present 
situation could or should go on for 
long, but it was a good principle of 
foreign policy to look well before 
leaping, and it was desirable that “if 
we do leap, we all leap together.” 

The United Kingdom representa- 
tive continued that if the Peking 
slogan of negotiations first and cease- 
fire afterward meant that all ‘“Pek- 
ing desiderata” had to be granted 
prior to a cease-fire, then he was 
afraid that there could be no cease- 
fire. ; 

Sir Gladwyn agreed with Mr. 
Eban that a last effort had to be 
made before the Committee began 
thinking in more drastic terms. Mr. 
Eban’s plan should be fully consider- 
ed. For the present, however, Sir 
Gladwyn did not wish to come out 
firmly for any of the approaches con- 
sidered in the discussion. Perhaps the 
statement of principles to be made 
by the Cease-Fire Group (see box 
on page 86) would provide an op- 
portunity for the United Nations to 
go on record even if this statement 
did not commend itself to Peking. 

Meanwhile, Sir Gladwyn favored 
further examination of methods to 
reach a peaceful solution and, after 
that, possibly adjournment for three- 
days. 





U.S.S.R. Reply 


Mr. Malik, the final speaker before 
adjournment of the general discus- 
sion, termed Mr. Austin’s _ state- 
ments about United States respect for 
the Charter as “only words.” The 
United States, he said, crudely violat- 
ed the Charter and the rules of pro- 
cedure, and proof of this, among 
other things, was the fact that the 
First Committee was still meeting. 

The Soviet delegation had brought 
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clear evidence that the Korean events 
had been provoked by the United 
States, which had not denied a single 
fact or document. President Tru- 
man’s order to intervene in Korea 
had been issued prior to the Security 
Council meeting on June 27 when the 
United States had, post factum, im- 
posed its resolution on the Council. 
Formosa was one of the weakest 
links in the chain of United States 
aggression. 

Mr. Malik charged some delega- 
tions with distortion of the facts in 
this debate. For instance, Dr. Castro 
had said that, in the summer of 1950, 
South Korea was defenceless, but this 
could be disproved easily by the 
records. 

Mr. Malik then spoke of the “il- 
legal” resolutions of the Security 
Council, adopted in the absence of 
two permanent members. The United 
States, he said, had rejected all pro- 
posals for a peaceful settlement of 
the Korean conflict, although it had 
no prospects of a military solution, 
either then or now, and had imposed 
on the General Assembly resolutions 
aimed at extending the conflict and 
providing for American occupation 
of Korea. 

The barbarous bombings and de- 
struction both in Korea and China, 
besides the occupation of Taiwan 
and the flagrant violation of the free- 
dom of navigation in Chinese seas, 
had aroused widespread hatred 
against the American aggressors, he 
continued. There had been more than 
1,400 bombings of Chinese territory. 

The Chinese people had risen in 
protest, and many of China’s best 
sons had volunteered to help their 
Korean brothers. The American in- 
terventionists had been chased out of 
North Korea. The calculations of 
General MacArthur and others had 
collapsed. Exaggerated claims were 
being made of the number of Chinese 
volunteers, he added. In fact, the 
number did not exceed 96,000. 

Now, since the plans for military 
conquest of Korea had collapsed, the 
United States proposed only a cease- 
fire, immediate and unconditional, 
but Mr. Malik did not think this ap- 
proach likely to result in a peaceful 
solution. 

The proposal outlined by the rep- 
resentative of Israel, like the ‘“col- 
lapsed” thirteen-power cease-fire pro- 
posal, put the cease-fire first and did 
not mention withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Korea. The Israeli pro- 
posal would, in fact, make it possible 
for the United States to maintain 
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forces in Korea as long as it deemed 
fit. 

There could be no solution of the 
Korean problem without the with- 
drawal of foreign troops, Mr. Malik 
declared. Their presence was a con- 
tinued threat to general peace and 
security. The only solution, therefore, 
was the one presented by the Soviet 
Union. 


Adjournment Approved 


During the further discussion, K. 
C. O. Shann, of Australia, supported 
adjournment. No one could condone 
the action of Peking, he said, but the 
Assembly should move carefully to 
achieve identity of purpose, and all 
honorable steps must be taken. Mr. 
Malik pressed the Committee to go 
on to other items on its agenda. The 
“interminable delay” in winding up 
the Assembly was paralyzing other 
organs. Adjournment was completely 
unwarranted, argued Dr. Katz-Suchy, 
who accused the United States of an 
imperialistic pressure campaign. 

Dr. Castro suggested that the 
Cease-Fire Group inform the Com- 
mittee what, if any, activity it was 
undertaking, for he had read in the 
press that a seven-point program of 
the Group had been received by 
Prime Minister Nehru, then in Lon- 
don. 

The Chairman then put to vote 
the United Kingdom motion for ad- 
journment until January 11. The mo- 
tion was carried by 44-5, with 7 
abstentions. 





Mission to Advise Turkey 
on Care of Refugees 


A three-man mission of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization has 
come from Geneva to Ankara to ad- 
vise the Turkish Government on the 
reception, care, and integration of 
approximately a quarter of a million 
refugees from Bulgaria. 

The mission was sent by 1rRo Di- 
rector-General J. Donald Kingsley 
at the request of the Government 
ot Turkey. It is headed by tro As- 
sistant Director - General Myer 
Cohen. 

Turkey’s vast new refugee prob- 
lem arose suddenly last August when 
the Bulgarian Government, invok- 
ing the terms of a convention signed 
in 1925, announced that 250,000 
persons in Bulgaria of Turkish eth- 
nic origin had expressed a desire to 
return to Turkey. 





REQUEST TO SHOW FILM 
ON ATROCITIES 


Yakov A. Malik, of the 
U.S.S.R., proposed at the First 
Committee’s meeting on January 
3 that the Committee see a brief 
documentary film on the subject 
of atrocities in Korea which, he 
said, the United Nations should 
take steps to end. 

Then, on January 5, the Chair- 
man of the Committee, Dr. Ro- 
berto Urdaneta Arbelaez, of Co- 
lombia, stated that if the Com- 
mittee saw no objection, he would 
arrange a showing of the film 
before the Committee’s meeting 
on January 8 to those representa- 
tives who wished to attend. No 
objection was raised at that point. 

Later at the same meeting, how- 
ever, Greece requested recon- 
sideration of the decision, and, 
after discussion, the Committee 
rejected a Ukrainian S.S.R. pro- 
posal that the meeting be ad- 
journed; adopted a Lebanese pro- 
posal to reconsider the decision 
concerning the film (by a vote of 
33-7, with 15 abstentions); and 
rejected a U.S.S.R. proposal that 
the film be shown for the Com- 
mittee (by a vote of 5-36, with 
13 abstentions). 

A ruling on the showing of 
delegation films on United Na- 
tions premises was made by the 
Secretary-General during the third 
session of the General Assembly 
and is still in force. 

This ruling provides that when 
a delegation wishes to present a 
documentary film to illustrate its 
point of view during a discussion 
before any United Nations organ, 
the delegation should ask the pre- 
siding officer of that organ to 
request the Secretariat to arrange 
for the showing. 

“The presiding officer,” the 
ruling continues, “may decide the 
issue on his own responsibility, 
or he may prefer to put the issue 
up to the organ over which he 
presides, through a vote. When- 
ever an affirmative decision has 
been taken, the presiding officer 
will then forward his request to 
the Film Section of the Depart- 
ment of Public Information, who 
will arrange for the showing in 
co-operation with Conference and 
General Services.” 
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Efforts for a Cease-Fire in Korea 





Group Reports on Attempts to Negotiate nith Peking Government 


ae spite of its best efforts the Group 
regrets that it has been unable 
to pursue discussion of a satisfactory 
cease-fire arrangement. It therefore 
feels that no recommendation in 
regard to a cease-fire can usefully be 
made at this time.” This conclusion, 
reached by the three-member Group 
established by the General Assembly 
to seek a satisfactory cease-fire in 
Korea, was reported to the First 
(Political and Security) Committee 
on January 3. 

The report was presented to the 
Committee by Sir B. N. Rau, of 
India. The two other members of 
the Group are President Nasrollah 
Entezam, of Iran, and Lester B. 
Pearson, of Canada. 


Basis for Cease-Fire 


As a first step in carrying out its 
task the Group, on December 15, 
consulted the representatives of the 
Unified Command as to what they 
considered to be a satisfactory basis 
for a cease-fire in Korea. Various 
suggestions emerged from this con- 
sultation and the Group considered 
these provided a reasonable basis for 
discussion. The eight points of these 
suggestions were: 

(1) All governments and author- 
ities concerned, including the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China and the North 
Korean authorities, shall order and 
enforce a cessation of all acts of 
armed force in Korea. This cease-fire 
shall apply to all of Korea. 

(2) There shall be established a 
demilitarized area across Korea 
of approximately twenty miles in 
depth, with the southern limit fol- 
lowing generally the line of the 
thirty-eighth parallel. 

(3) All ground forces shall re- 
main in position or be withdrawn to 
the rear; forces, including guerrillas, 
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within or in advance of the demili- 
tarized area must be moved to the 
rear of such an area; opposing air 
forces shall respect the demilitarized 
zone and the areas beyond the zone; 
opposing naval forces shall respect 
the waters contiguous to the land 
areas occupied by the opposing armed 
forces to the limit of three miles 
from shore. 

(4) Supervision of the cease-fire 
shall be by a United Nations Com- 
mission whose members and desig- 
nated observers shall insure full com- 
pliance with the terms of the cease- 
fire. They shall have free and un- 
limited access to the whole of Korea. 
All governments and _ authorities 


shall co-operate with the Cease-Fire 
Commission and its designated ob- 
servers in the performance of their 
duties. 

(5) All governments and author- 
ities shall cease promptly the intro- 
duction into Korea of any reinforcing 
or replacement units or personnel, 
including volunteers, and the intro- 
duction of additional war equipment 
and material. Such equipment and 
material will not include supplies 
required for the maintenance of 
health and welfare and such other 
supplies as may be authorized by the 
Cease-Fire Commission. 

(6) Prisoners of war shall be ex- 
changed on a_ one-for-one basis, 


ORPHANS OF WAR: Girls of Grade School age eat their lunch at the Central Catholic 
Orphanage in Korea. 
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pending final settlement of the Ko- 
rean question. 

(7) Appropriate provision shall 
be made in the cease-fire arrange- 
ments in regard to steps to ensure 
(a) the security of the forces; (b) 
the movement of refugees; and (c) 
the handling of other specific prob- 
lems arising out of the cease-fire, 
including civil government and police 
power in the demilitarized zone. 

(8) The General Assembly should 
be asked to confirm the cease-fire 
arrangements, which should continue 
in effect until superseded by further 
steps approved by the United Nations. 


First Messages 


The Group then attempted to con- 
sult the Central People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of China, 
both in Peking and through its rep- 
resentative then in New York. On 
December 16 the Group sent iden- 
tical messages to Chou En-Lai, Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs in Peking, 
and to General Wu Hsiu-chuan, his 
representative in New York, explain- 
ing that the object of the cease-fire 
was to prevent the conflict in Korea 
from spreading to other areas, to 
put an end to the Korean fighting, 
and to provide an opportunity for 
considering what further steps should 
be taken for a peaceful settlement of 
existing issues, in accordance with 
the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. The Group was 
prepared to discuss cease-fire ar- 
rangements either in New York or 
elsewhere. The two messages urged 
the speediest possible arrangements 
for such discussions. 


In a further step, President Ente- 
zam on December 16 availed him- 
self of the good offices of the 
Swedish delegation by transmitting 
through Sweden’s embassy in Peking 
a request to the Central People’s 
Government that General Wu _ be 
instructed to remain in New York 
for cease-fire discussions with the 
Group. A reply to this request, 
transmitted through the same chan- 
nels, was received by the Group on 
December 21. This stated that Gen- 
eral Wu had neither participated in 
nor agreed to the adoption of the 
Assembly’s resolution concerning the 
Cease-Fire Group. The Central Peo- 
ple’s Government regarded as “il- 
legal, null, and void” all major res- 
olutions concerning Asia which might 
be adopted by the Assembly without 
the participation and approval of its 
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duly appointed delegates. It could 
not therefore instruct General Wu 
to remain at Lake Success for nego- 
tiations with the “three-man illegal 
committee.” The reply added that 
General Wu was instructed to stay 
at Lake Success for participation in 
the discussion of “the complaint of 
United States aggression against 
China,” submitted by the Soviet 
Union representative, but had still 
not been given an opportunity to 
speak in this matter. Under such 
circumstances the Central People’s 
Government considered there was 
no further necessity for General Wu 
to remain at Lake Success and had 
instructed him and his staff to start 
on their homeward journey on De- 
cember 19. 

On December 19, acting on a 
recommendation from the sponsors 
of the twelve-power resolution intro- 
duced in the Assembly’s First Com- 
mittee a week earlier (see the BUL- 
LETIN, vol. X. no. 1.) the Cease-fire 
Group sent a further message to 
Foreign Minister Chou En-Lai. This 
was intended, states the report, to 
remove any possible misunderstand- 
ings which might have arisen from 
the separation of the twelve-power 
resolution, recommending a commit- 
tee to make proposals for a peaceful 
settlement of Far Eastern issues, 
from that of December 14 establish- 
ing the Cease-Fire Group. 


Proposed Negotiations 


The message said it was the 
Group’s clear understanding that, 
once a cease-fire arrangement had 
been achieved, the negotiations visu- 
alized in the second resolution should 
be proceeded with at once, as en- 
visaged in the preamble to the cease- 
fire resolution. The message con- 
tinued: “It is also our view, as well 
as that of the twelve Asian govern- 
ments sponsoring the second resolu- 
tion, that the Government of the 
People’s Republic of China should 
be included in the Negotiating Com- 
mittee referred to in that resolution. 
We feel that this Committee could 
become an effective channel for seek- 
ing a peaceful solution of existing 
issues in the Far East between the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
the Soviet Union, and China. For 
that purpose, in our opinion, it 
should be set up with the minimum 
of delay, but to make that possible 
a cease-fire arrangement must be 
put into effect. This point of view 


has been communicated to your 
delegation which left New York to- 
day, and we express the hope that 
you will give full weight to it.” The 
message was signed by President 
Entezam and the two other members 
of the Cease-Fire Group. 


Foreign Minister’s Reply 


On December 23, President Ente- 
zam received a lengthy cablegram 
from Foreign Minister Chou En-Lai, 
giving the text of a statement issued 
by him in Peking on the previous 
day. Explaining the attitude of his 
Government toward the Assembly’s 
resolution setting up the Cease-Fire 
Group, and on the Korean question 
generally, the text of this statement 
was reproduced in a five-page annex 
to the report. The statement, said 
the report, appeared “to be in the 
nature of an answer to the Group’s 
message of December 16.” 


At the outset, the Foreign Min- 
ister’s statement reiterated that, be- 
cause the People’s Government had 
neither participated in nor agreed 
to the resolution concerning the 
Cease-Fire Group, the Government 
was not prepared to make any con- 
tact with the “illegal three-man 
committee.” 


In order to end the Korean hos- 
tilities, genuine peace must be re- 
stored in Korea and the Koreans 
must have genuine freedom to settle 
their own problems, the statement 
continued. The reason for the con- 
tinued conflict in Korea was that the 
United States had dispatched troops 
to invade the country and had con- 
tinued and extended its policies of 
aggression and war. ‘When the in- 
vading troops of the United States 
arrogantly crossed the thirty-eighth 
parallel, at the beginning of October, 
the United States Government, reck- 
lessly ignoring warnings from all 
quarters, and following the provoc- 
ative crossing of the border by Syng- 
man Rhee in June, thoroughly de- 
stroyed and hence obliterated forever 
this demarcation line of political 
geography,” the statement declared. 

From this it was evident, the 
Foreign Minister’s statement contin- 
ued, that the United States had 
absolutely no sincere desire to end 
the hostilities in Korea—still less to 
let the Korean people have genuine 
peace and freedom. The United 


(Continued on page 94) 
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United Nations Commission Fak 


AVING arrived in Seoul on November 26, 1950, prepared to 
represent the United Nations in bringing about a unified, demo- 
cratic, and independent Korea and assisting in relief and rehabilitation, 
members of the United Nations Commission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea have carried on their work against heavy odds. 
On the advice of military authorities, the Commission transferred its 
seat from Seoul to Pusan on January 4. As the representatives, shown 
on these pages, withdrew by air and road, they saw streams of Koreans 
trudging southward anew to swell the growing ranks of refugees already 
estimated at one million. 
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Effort for Cease-Fire in Korea 


(Continued from page 91) 


States had “very obviously opposed 
peace yesterday” so that it might 
continue to extend its aggression, 
and today favored a cease-fire in 
order to gain breathing space, pre- 
pare to attack again or at least to 
hold its present aggressive position 
in preparation for further advance. 
The United States was interested 
only in how it could maintain its 
invading troops and aggressive activ- 
ities in Korea, how it could intensify 
preparations for war in the “capital- 
ist world,” and how to continue to 
invade and occupy China’s Taiwan. 
Further, the United States was taking 
this opportunity to declare a state of 
emergency and to prepare for mobili- 
zation in the United States, in West- 
ern Europe, and in Japan, thus 
driving the peoples of those countries 
down into the abyss of war. 


Chinese Charges 


The Foreign Minister then stated 
that the present issues were definitely 
not confined to Korea. In addition 
to engineering the Korean hostilities, 
the United States had sent the Sev- 
enth Fleet to invade Taiwan (For- 
mosa), had bombed north-east China, 
fired on Chinese merchant ships, and 
extended its aggression in East Asia. 
Against all this, the Central People’s 
Government of China had repeatedly 
lodged charges with the United Na- 
tions. But, under American domina- 
tion, the majority in the United 
Nations not only upheld American 
aggression, but also rejected the 
three proposals submitted by the 
People’s Government on the charge 
against United States armed aggres- 
sion against Taiwan, and shelved 
the Soviet Union’s charge of United 
States aggression against China. 
Such an attitude, taken under the 
domination of the Anglo-American 
bloc, obviously violated the United 
Nations Charter and its purposes 
and furthered, rather than checked, 
American aggression. 

Moreover, during the innumerable 
discussions in the United Nations on 
China, the delegates of the People’s 
Republic—the only representatives 
of the 475,000,000 Chinese people 
—were still kept out of the United 
Nations, while those representing a 
handful of the Chiang Kai-shek 
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“reactionary remnants” were still 
allowed in, thereby slighting and 
insulting the Chinese people. 

Therefore, the Chinese people, 
“impelled by righteous indignation,” 
had risen to volunteer in resisting 
the United States and helping Korea. 
They were absolutely justified in thus 
protecting their homes and defend- 
ing their country. 


“Justified Demands” 


After referring to the original 
thirteen-nation resolution in the 
General Assembly, Chou En-Lai as- 
serted that, if the Asian and Arab 
nations wished to gain genuine peace, 
they must first free themselves from 
United States pressure, abandon the 
three-man committee for a cease-fire, 
and give up the idea of a cease-fire 
in Korea first and negotiations after- 
wards. The statement concluded: 
“The Central People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of China 





solemnly declares that the Chinese 
people eagerly hope that the hostil- 
ities in Korea can be settled peace- 
fully. We firmly insist that, as a 
basis for negotiating for a peaceful 
settlement of the Korean problem 
all foreign troops must be withdrawn 
from Korea, and Korea’s domestic 
affairs must be settled by the Korean 
people themselves. 

“The American aggression forces 
must be withdrawn from Taiwan. 
And the representatives of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic must obtain a legiti- 
mate status in the United Nations. 
These points are not only the justified 
demands of the Chinese people and 
the Korean people: they are also 
the urgent desire of all progressive 
public opinion throughout the world. 
To put aside these points would 
make it impossible to settle peacefully 
the Korean problem and the impor- 
tant problems of Asia.” 

The report of the Cease-Fire 
Group then stated that, in these 
circumstances and despite its best 
efforts, the Group regretted it was 
unable to pursue discussion of a 
satisfactory cease-fire arrangement. 
It felt, therefore, that no recommen- 
dation regarding a cease-fire could 
usefully be made at this time. 


BURIAL SERVICE for Turkish casualties of the Korean conflict, conducted at the Turkish Mosque 
in Tokyo on December 12, 1950. Turkish units of the United Nations forces have been engaged 
in some of the fiercest fighting in Korea. 
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Unified Command Reports 


on Chinese Units in Korea 





Claim of Volunteerism Dented 


HE build-up of Chinese commu- 

nist forces in Manchuria ap- 
parently began in June and July of 
last year, according to the tenth re- 
port of the United Nations Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Korea, transmit- 
ted to the Secretary-General by the 
permanent representative of the 
United States. This report, covering 
the period from November 16 to 
November 30, was accompanied by 
General MacArthur’s ninth report, 
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for the period November | to 15. 
In his tenth report, General Mac- 
Arthur states that between Novem- 
ber 24 and December | “the Chi- 
nese communists are credited with 
having taken over direct responsi- 
bility for the entire front in North 
Korea except for a short line of 
contact north of Chongsin on the 
east coast.” Most of the North 
Korean forces, General MacArthur 
says, were reported to have been 


THE SWIRL OF BAGPIPES accompanies these 
British troops as they march into the fighting 
line near Suchon. 


transferred to Manchuria for retrain- 
ing and re-equipping. “At present,” 
he adds, “the only significant mili- 
tary power now confronting United 
Nations forces in Korea is commu- 
nist China.” 


Units Listed 


General MacArthur then _ lists 
identified Chinese communist units 
as the 38th Army (Corps), the 39th, 
40th, 42nd, 50th, 66th, and 20th— 
“a total strength of about 200,000.” 

Other units “tentatively accepted,” 
he goes on, were the 70th Division, 
24th Army (Corps), the 79th and 
80th Divisions of the 27th Army 
(Corps) and “the doubtful and un- 
accepted presence” of the 94th Di- 
vision, 32nd Army (Corps). 

“It is considered that there is a 
strong possibility that both the 24th 
and 27th Chinese communist 
forces armies (Corps) are in the 
area of operations, in which case 
approximately 55,000 to 60,000 
additional communist troops would 
then be added, making a total of at 
least 250,000.” 

In an introduction to the tenth 
report, General MacArthur says 
that “beginning in October 1950, 
Chinese communists started moving 
into Korea and attempted to cover 
their moves by statements that it 
was individual volunteer participa- 
tion. It is perfectly clear,” he con- 
tinues, “that the Chinese started 
moving the mass of their forces to 
position for the invasion by the 
middle of September. The Chinese 
communist forces are now invading 
Korea and attacking United Nations 
forces in great and ever increasing 
strength. No pretext of minor sup- 
port under the guise of volunteerism 
or other subterfuge now has the 
slightest validity. These irrefutable 
facts prove that the Chinese com- 
munist regime has directed an in- 
vasion of Korea and an _ assault 
against the United Nations forces.” 


North Koreans Eliminated 


By the middle of October, he says, 
the United Nations forces had in 
prisoner of war enclosures more than 
130,000 North Korean military per- 
sonnel and had killed or wounded 
more than 200,000 others. 
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“Thus,” the report states, “the per- 
sonnel of the North Korean forces 
were eliminated, their equipment was 
captured or destroyed, and all but 
the northern borders of Korea were 
held by United Nations forces. For 
all practical purposes, the conflict 
with the armed forces of the former 
North Korean regime had _ been 
terminated.” 

During the first half of the period 
of November 16 to 30, the introduc- 
tion continues, there were extensive 
operations by United Nations air 
forces of all types in sustained at- 
tacks on enemy lines of communica- 
tions, supplies, and troop concentra- 
tions in conjunction with a regroup- 
ing and resupply of United Nations 
army forces. 


Defensive Operations Resumed 


“On November 24,” it adds, “a 
general attack was launched by all 
available United Nations forces. The 
attack progressed satisfactorily for 
two days, at which time strong at- 
tacks, principally by Chinese com- 
munist forces, required readjustment 
of United Nations forces and resum- 
ing defensive operations. The United 
Nations offensive successfully de- 


veloped and revealed the strength 
and intentions of the Chinese com- 
munists.” 

Then, in the conclusion to this 
report, General MacArthur adds: 

“United Nations land and carrier- 
based aircraft have attacked unre- 
mittingly and successfully targets in 
the limited battle area, but the denial! 
to United Nations aircraft of access 
to the most suitable and important 
targets north of the privileged border 
has precluded success in isolation of 
the battlefield. 

“Complete organized Chinese com- 
munist units totalling over five Chi- 
nese communist forces armies with 
a strength of approximately 250,000 
have already crossed into North 
Korea and attacked United Nations 
forces. 

“At the closing of the period, 
United Nations ground units were 
on the defensive. 

“Hostile aircraft continue to at- 
tack United Nations forces from the 
sanctuary of bases in Manchuria. 


“United Nations naval minesweep- 
ing forces have ovened the majority 
of the large ports in North Korea for 
United Nations shipping.” 


NORTH KOREAN forces used the interior of a mine as a munitions factory. 


The Commander-in-Chiet’s tenth 
report said that “reports from the 
very small number of wounded Unit- 
ed Nations troops recently released 
by the Chinese communists of hu- 
mane treatment were in marked con- 
trast with all other reports in this 
regard received since the beginning 
of hostilities.” 


“New Campaign” 


In an introduction to his ninth 
report, General MacArthur says: 
“Chinese communist forces in signif- 
icant strength have moved across 
the Yalu River and attacked United 
Nations forces. This constitutes an 
act of international lawlessness far 
exceeding that of mere brigandage. 
The course of operations of United 
Nations forces in Korea has in con- 
sequence changed from that of 
pursuit of defeated and _ routed 
North Korean army remnants to that 
of a new campaign against a fresh 
enemy force.” 


And in the conclusion, he sums 
up as follows 


“I. Large-scale Chinese commu- 
nist intervention has _ profoundly 
altered the concluding phase of the 
Korean war. 


“2 Advances continued in the 
eastern sector, and forces were re- 
grouped in the western sector to con- 
tend with the new enemy of the 
United Nations. 


“3. The United Nations Com- 
mand now comprises army forces of 
seven nations, navy forces of nine 
nations, and air forces of four na- 
tions. 


“4, Enemy aircraft are attacking 
United Nations forces in Korea from 
bases in Manchuria. 


“5. Requirements continue for 
civilian relief supplies.” 


PICTURE CREDITS 
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Narcotic Drugs Control Reviewed 





Opium Board Reports On Ihcit T raffic In 1950 


HE machinery of international 

narcotics control, set up under 
the 1925 and 1931 Conventions, has 
been working satisfactorily since the 
end of the Second World War. This 
is one of the conclusions reached by 
the Permanent Central Opium Board 
in its annual report, issued in Geneva 
on December 28. Reviewing the 
Board’s activities during 1950 the 
report submits data on the recent 
developments of synthetic drugs, as 
well as statistics on the legal move- 
ment of narcotics during the past five 
years. The report will be considered 
at the twelfth session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, which 
opens at Santiago on February 20. 

The Board points out that interna- 
tional control is founded primarily 
on national controls exercised by the 
institutions and services of the vari- 
ous states. While the Board’s es- 
sential function is to see that the 
various states do not slacken their 
vigilance, at the same time it cannot 
take the place of these national ad- 
ministrations. If a government fails 
to carry out its obligations the result 
might be detrimental to all coun- 
tries. The Board proposes to con- 
tinue its endeavors to increase such 
assistance as it can give to govern- 
ments whose task has been made dif- 
ficult as a result of political changes 
or economic difficulties. 

The Board stated that the improve- 
ment reported in 1949 in the num- 
ber of statistical returns received 
from governments has_ continued 
during 1950. By November 15, 
1950, it had received 89 per cent of 
the total returns which were to be 
expected. 

Despite this improvement, how- 
ever, the Board found that the 
quality of the returns left much to 
be desired, and that much cor- 
respondence between the Board and 
the various governments would be 
necessary to clear up discrepancies 
and inaccuracies. 

The report pointed out that there 
are still a number of outstanding 
problems, those, for example, relat- 
ing to the question of synthetic 
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drugs, and to the control of raw ma- 
terials production and diacetyimor- 
phine consumption. With regard to 
synthetic drugs the Board felt it best 
to await the results of the applica- 
tion of the 1948 Protocol, which 
constitutes the first essential step to- 
ward control. As regards raw mate- 
rials, the Board wi!l follow with keen 
interest the efforts now being made 
by certain governments to limit 
opium production. 

According to the report the case 
of Iran has again caused the Board 
some concern. The replies from 
that Government, said the report, 
do not reconcile the discrepancies 
raised by the Board, and the ex- 
planations they contain are, in gen- 
eral, vague and unsatisfactory. The 
Board concluded that such replies 
were not likely to inspire confidence 
in the adequacy of the Iranian con- 
trol of opium, which has been the 
subject of criticism in the past. 

The control situation in Germany 
also is causing the Board some 
anxiety. The report states that it 
receives only partial information on 
interzonal trade, and fears that the 


situation may give rise to illicit traf- 
fic. It also states that the Board has 
been informed by the occupying au- 
thorities in the British and American 
Zones that steps are being taken 
toward a Central Narcotics Office 
tor Western Germany. 

Another matter of concern to the 
Board involves China. The Board 
was informed that quantities of Jehol 
opium amounting, in one case to 
200 tons and in another to 500 tons, 
were Offered by the Chinese authori- 
ties on the market. This would ap- 
pear to be the first occasion on which 
raw Chinese opium has been of- 
fered on the licit market. The 
existence of such large stocks, which 
have not been declared to the Board, 
must be a matter of concern, states 
the report. 


Diacetylmorphine 


Some while ago the Board drew 
attention to the dangers involved in 
the use of this drug. According to 
the report, a reduction in consump- 
tion has been registered in most 
countries. 

The Board was gratified that, in 
line with its own views, the World 
Health Organization, through its ex- 
pert committee, had taken steps to 
collect information from  govern- 
ments as to the reasons governing 
the present use of diacetylmorphine 
in some countries, particularly with 
regard to its dispensability. The 
Board itself received a communica- 
tion from the Italian Government to 


DR. L. STEINIG, Director of the United Nations Division of Narcotic Drugs (left) and Mr. A. N. 
Sattanathan, of India, who was elected Chairman of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs at its 
fifth session last December. 
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the effect that the latter had issued a 
circular to its local authorities urg- 
ing them to confine the use of this 
drug to cases in which it was abso- 
lutely essential. 

In Uganda the Government has 
directed that the issue of import 
certificates for diacetylmorphine be 
discontinued and the existing stocks 
disposed of. 


Licit Movement of Narcotics 


The final chapter of the report is 
devoted to a study of the general 
trends in the licit movement of nar- 
cotic drugs during 1949. It deals in 
detail with the statistical control of 
raw materials and the problem of 
manufactured drugs. In its con- 
clusions, the Board expressed regret 
that, owing to the lack of statistics 
and the unpunctuality of certain 
governments in furnishing returns, 
it is unable, twenty-one years after 


the entry into force of the 1925 Con- 
vention, to calculate world produc- 
tion of opium and coca leaves. 


With regard to manufactured 
drugs, in spite of the absence of 
some important statistics, the Board’s 
report gives data on production 
trends, showing a slight increase in 
the case of morphine, codeine and 
dionine. The production of diacetyl- 
morphine and cocaine remains lower 
than it generally was before the 
Second World War. Finally, the 
Board expressed its appreciation of 
the collaboration and support it has 
received from governments in the 
performance of its duties. 


The membership of the Board has 
remained unchanged. Herbert L. 
May (United States) has been re- 
elected President, and Sir Harry 
Greenfield (United Kingdom) Vice- 
President, for a period of one year. 
The Board held two sessions in 1950. 


| United Nations Post Office Opened 


¥ 


AT THE DEDICATION CEREMONY of a Uni- 
ted States Post Office Station in the new Sec- 
retariat Building, on January 3, Assistant 
Secretary-General Benjamin Cohen of the De- 
partment of Public Information (right) buys 
the first stamps from Postmaster Albert Gold- 
man of New York City (left). The first cover 
stamped “United Nations, New York’’ was 
given to Mr. Cohen. The United Nations will 
begin operation of its own postal administra- 
tion later in the year. 
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Dedication 
- UNITED NATIONS STATION 
POST OFFICE. NEW YORK 17. NY. 


JANUARY 3,195! 


i 
JESSE M. DONALDSON ~ ALBERT GOLDMAN 
FORT maste PORTRARTER . wy ¥ é 
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Resident Technical 
Assistance Officer 
For Pakistan 


Thomas E. Hibben, newly ap- 
pointed United Nations Resident 
Technical Assistance Representative 
in Pakistan, is expected to reach 
Karachi on January 18. Appointed 
for an initial period of one year, he 
will advise the Government of Pakis- 
tan on the scheduling of specific 
projects for its five-year develop- 
ment program. He will also assist 
the Government in requesting techni- 
cal assistance from the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration and the specialized agencies 
and help in making the best use of 
experts sent in response to such re- 
quests. 


Mr. Hibben has a long record of 
economic development work in South 
America, Europe, North Africa and 
the Far East. Since 1946 he has 
been adviser for foreign economic 
development in the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. He is the 
author of The Economic Develop- 
ment of the Philippines (1947); 
and the Industrial Development of 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
(1948). 


Resident technical assistance rep- 
resentatives have already begun work 
in Haiti and Iran, by arrangement 
with the Governments of these coun- 
tries. Negotiations are also under 
way to send _ representatives to 
Afghanistan, Colombia and _In- 
donesia. 
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Draft Convention on 
Freedom of Information 





URTHER progress in the prep- 

aration of a draft convention on 
freedom of information is expected 
to result from the work of a 15- 
member committee set up by the 
General Assembly, for this purpose 
and scheduled to meet at Lake 
Success on January 15. Appointed 
by the General Assembly last De- 
cember, this committee consists of 
representatives of Cuba, Ecuador, 
Egypt, France, India, Lebanon, Mex- 
ico, Netherlands, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Saudi Arabia, the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Yugoslavia. It will report 
to the summer session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, to which 
it will make recommendations espe- 
cially on the advisability of conven- 
ing a conference of plenipotentiaries 
to frame and sign a convention on 
freedom of information. 


The work of the committee will 
be an important part of the new 
program laid down by-the Assembly. 
A Convention on Freedom of In- 
formation was one of the three 
drafted by the United Nations Con- 
ference on Freedom of Information 
and of the Press, held in Geneva in 
1948. The two others were on the 
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gathering and international transmis- 
sion of news and on the institution 
of an international right of correction. 

These two drafts were combined 
into one Convention.on the Inter- 
national Transmission of News and 
the Right of Correction by the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its third session. 
The Assembly decided, however, not 
to open this for signature until final 
action had been taken on the draft 
Convention on Freedom of Infor- 
mation. 

At its fourth session in October 
1949, the Assembly decided in effect 
to ask the Commission on Human 
Rights to include adequate provisions 
on freedom of information in the 





PREPARING FOR LIBYAN INDEPENDENCE: 
The Committee of 21 in Libya holds a meet- 
ing in Tripoli, capital of the former Italian 
colony. Comprising seven members from each 
of Libya’s three provinces, this preparatory 
body was established to prepare for the con- 
vocation of a Libyan National Assembly. The 
latter, in accordance with the General Assem- 
bly’s resolution of last November, was to 
convene early this year and form a provision- 
al government for the territory not later than 
April 1. Pictured here: the Mufti of Tripoli 
opens the proceedings; seated on his right is 
the United Nations Commissioner in Libya, 
Adrian Pelt. 


seal mee 


— 


draft International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights. Further action on the 
draft Convention on Freedom of In- 
formation was postponed to the fifth 
Assembly session, “pending receipt 
of the draft International Covenant 
on Human Rights or a progress re- 
port thereon.” 

The Commission proposed an ar- 
ticle (Article 14) on freedom of 
information for the draft Interna- 
tional Covenant. Forwarded to the 
Assembly by the Economic and So- 
cial Council, this would affirm (i) 
the right of everyone to hold opin- 
ions without interference, and (ii) 
the right to freedom of expression. 
The article also recognized, however, 
that this latter right carried with it 
special duties and_ responsibilities 
which might therefore be subject to 
certain penalties, liabilities, and re- 
strictions. 

The Commission also recommend- 
ed that the Assembly should at its 
fifth session proceed with the elab- 
oration of a special convention on 
freedom of information, but the 
Council decided not to transmit this 
recommendation to the Assembly. 

Nevertheless, having already been 
seized with the problem of drafting 
such a convention, the Assembly set 
up a 15-member committee to pre- 
pare one, taking into consider- 
ation the article in the draft Human 
Rights Covenant, together with the 
records of the Assembly discussion; 
also the draft conventions approved 
by the Geneva Conference and 
voted by the third Assembly session. 
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NGO Committee Decisions 
On Agenda Item Requests 


EQUESTS for the inclusion of 

items in the provisional agenda 
of the next session of the Economic 
and Social Council were considered 
at a meeting of the Council’s Com- 
mittee on Non-Governmental Organ- 
izations on January 4. The requests 
came from three non-governmental 
organizations with Category A con- 
sultative status: the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions (wrtu), the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
(icc), and the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU). 

The wFTU, represented by Miss 
Elinor Kahn, proposed an item on 
“Lowering of the workers’ standard 
of living: a result of war economy.” 

Increased military expenditures in 
capitalist countries, stated Miss Kahn, 
had resulted in price increases, a 
decline in the supply of consumer 
goods, higher taxes on lower in- 
come groups, lengthening of work- 
ing hours, increased speeding up of 
work, and also in increased corpora- 
tion profits. The situation thus 
clearly required the Council’s close 
attention. 


Discussion 


Walter Kotschnig, of the United 
States, challenged a number of the 
figures quoted in the document ac- 
companying the WwFTU_ request. 
What was the source of these figures, 
he asked. He also wanted to know 
whether speeding up of work was 
not encouraged in the U.S.S.R. 

The Chairman, G. T. Corley Smith 
(United Kingdom) considered it 
most misleading to quote, as the 
document did, percentages from na- 
tional budgets, since some budgets 
included expenditures not included 
in those of other countries. It would 
be much more correct to base per- 
centages on total*national incomes. 
Further, the statistics in question 
should cover a longer period than 
was covered in the document, since 
certain countries had not reduced 
their military expenditures after the 
end of the war. 

Philippe de Seyne, of France, how- 
ever, believed that the general prob- 
lem raised by WFTU was a very rea! 
one. He agreed, nevertheless, that 
the wFTU document had used sta- 
tistics arbitrarily, referring only to 
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democratic countries and remaining 
silent On communist countries, 

It was not the Committee’s task 
to discuss the substance of the pro- 
posed item, said I. V. Chechetkin 
(U.S.S.R.). This was for the Coun- 
cil to do. 

The Committee then went into 
closed session and by 4 votes (China, 
Peru, United Kingdom, and United 
States) to 2 (France and _ the 
U.S.S.R.), decided not to ask the 
Secretary-General to place the item 
proposed by wrru on the Council's 
provisional agenda. 

Mr. Kotschnig explained that he 
had voted against inclusion of the 
WFTU item not because he was 
against discussion of the matter, but 
because this matter was bound to 
come up in the course of the dis- 
cussion of another item on _ the 
agenda of the twelfth session of the 
Economic and Social Council, name- 
ly “World economic situation,” and 
also because the wFTU document 
was inaccurate and tendentious. 

Mr. Corley Smith, in explaining 
his vote against inclusion of the 
WFTU item, said that the effects of 
rearmament were of vital concern 
and would inevitably be discussed 
under the item “World economic sit- 
uation.” 

Dr. Teodosio Cabada (Peru) said 
the wFTU document was harmful 
to all classes of his country, and also 
to all mankind. 

Mr. de Seynes, on the other hand, 
would have preferred to have the 
item appear on the agenda as a sub- 
item under “World economic situa- 
tion.” ; 

By 5 votes to 0, with 1 abstention, 
the Committee also decided against 
asking the Secretary-General to in- 
clude on the provisional agenda the 
item requested by IcFTU. This was 
on “International action for the 
stabilization of prices of primary 
products.” But it asked him to in- 
clude the document submitted with 
the request among the basic docu- 
ments relating to the proposed item 
“World economic situation.” 

The Committee did, however, want 
the item proposed by the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce placed 
on the provisional agenda: This was 
entitled “Conclusion of International 
Convention on customs treatment of 


samples and advertising material.” 
The request to the Secretary-General 
to this effect was approved by 5 
votes to 0, with | abstention. 

At the outset of the meeting, the 
Chairman, Mr. Corley Smith, called 
attention to an incorrect press re- 
lease issued by the Department of 
Public Information on the Commit- 
tee’s meeting in December. This 
release had been headed “Council 
Committee on Non-Governmental 
Organizations discusses request of 
World Federation of Trade Unions,” 
whereas the Committee had not dis- 
cussed the WFTU request. It had 
only debated the question of the 
distribution of relevant documents. 
The agenda of the meeting, more- 
over, had included three items, but 
the press release had mentioned only 
one of them. While a correction had 
subsequently been issued, ‘the time 
lag had certainly reduced its force. 

Though the question had no great 
importance by itself, the Chairman 
added, it did merit study because a 
similar situation had arisen at the 
last Council session in Geneva. At 
that time, the Secretariat had prom- 
ised to make strict enquiry. but 
nothing had yet been heard of it. 

After some further discussion, the 
Committee accepted without objec- 
tion a French proposal that the 
Chairman insist that the responsible 
Secretariat officers give the necessary 
explanation at the next meting. 


Advance Party Leaves 
On Eritrean Mission 


A” advance party of the Sec- 
retariat staff which will assist 
the United Nations Commissioner 
in Eritrea left New York in mid- 
January for Asmara, where the Com- 
missioner’s headquarters will be lo- 
cated. The Commissioner, Dr. Edu- 
ardo Anze Matienzo, of Bolivia, will 
take up his post about the end of 
January. On his way to Eriteria, 
Dr. Matienzo will consult in London 
with officials of the United Kingdom 
Government, the present administer- 
ing power in the former Italian 
colony. He will be accompanied by 
his principal secretary, Dr. Egon F. 
Ranshofen-Wertheimer, a senior Sec- 
retariat officer. 

One of the Commissioner's main 
tasks will be to prepare a draft 
constitution for Eritrea which, in 
accordance with the General Assem- 
bly’s resolution of December 2, is 
to be federated with Ethiopia as an 
autonomous unit under the Ethio- 
pian crown. 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


This calendar is an abridged version of the Monthly Calendar of International Conferences, 
published on the first of each month by the Department of Conference and General Services. 
Further information can be obtained by writing to the Conference Section. 


Section I—United Nations 


Meetings in Session 


Since 
1946 


Jan. 17 Security Council HQS. 
Feb. 4 Military Staff Committee HQS. 
June 14 Atomic Energy Commission HQSs. 


Dec. 14 Headquarters Advisory Committee 
HQs 


1947 


Mar. 24 Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments HQS. 


Nov. 2] United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans ATHENS 


1949 
Jan. 17 United Nations Conciliation Commis- 
sion for Palestine HQs. 


Jan. 29 United Nations Commission for Indo- 
nesia DJAKARTA 


Aug. 11 United Nations Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization in Palestine JERUSALEM 


1950 
Mar. 27 United Nations Advisory Council for 
the Trust. Territory of Somaliland under 


Italian Administration 
MOGADISCIO (SOMALILAND 


Apr. 25 United Nations Commissioner in 
Libya TRIPOLI (LIBYA) 


July 1 United Nations Representative in India 
and Pakistan RAWALPINDI 


Forthcoming Meetings 
1951 


Jan. 15 Economic Commission for Europe, In 
land Transport Committee—Working Party on 
Main International Traffic Arteries..GENEVA 


Jan. 15 ECAFE— Working Party on Cottaces 
and Small Industries BANGKOK 


Jan. 16 Economic Commission for Europe—Coal 
Committee—Classification Working Party 
GENEVA 


Jan. 22 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Inland Transport Committee—Working Party 
on Transport of Dangerous Goods by Road 

GENEVA 


Jan. 22 ECAFE—Regional Conference of Statis 
(fentative)  ticians RANGOON 


Jan. 25 Economic and Social Council—Commit- 
tee on Non-Governmental Organizations 


Jan. 26 Economic Commission for Europe—In- 
land Transport Committee—Working Party on 
The Transport of Dangerous Goods by In 
land Waterways GENEVA 


Jan. 29 Trusteeship Council—8th session HQS. 


Jan. 30 Economic Commission for Europe—in- 
land Transport Committee-Working Party on 
Regulations Governing Related Operations of 
Handling of Dangerous Goods GENEVA 


Feb. 5 Economic Commission for Europe—In- 
(tentative) dustry and Materials Committee 
GENEVA 

Feb. 5 Economic Commission for Europe—In- 
(tentative, land Transport Committee—Working 
Party on Co-ordination of Transport GENEVA 
Feb. 6 Economic Commission for Europe—Co2l 
Committee GENEVA 
Feb. 12 Economic Commission for Europe—in- 
land Transport Committee—Working Party on 
Railway Tariffs GENEVA 


Feb. 5 ECAFE—Sub-Committee on Iron & 
Steel LAHORE 


Feb. 15 ECAFE—Committee on Industry & 
Trade LAHORE 
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Feb. 16 Economic and Social Council—Agenda 
Committee SANTIAGO, CHILE 
Feb. 19 Regional Conference of Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations Interested in Migra 
tion HQs. 
Feb. 19 Economic Commission for Europe-in- 
land Transport Committee—Working Party on 
Legal Questions GENEVA 
Feb. 19 Conference of Plenipotentiaries to 
(tentative) complete Drafting of and to sign 
Convention relating to Status of Refugees 
GENEVA 


Feb. 20 Economic and Social Council 

SANTIAGO, CHILE 
Feb. 22 Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East—7th session LAHORE or KARACHI 
Feb. 26 Economic Commission for Europe— 
Industry and Materials Committee GENEVA 
Mar. 16 Conference of Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations Interested in Migration GENEVA 
Mar. 19 Transport & Communications Commis- 
sion—5th session HQs. 

Mar. 19 Social Commission—7th session 
GENEVA 
Apr. 2 ad hoc Committee on Slavery—2nd ses- 
sion HQs. 
Apr. 9 International Civil Service Advisory 
Board GENEVA 
Apr. 16 Commission on Human Rights—7th 
session GENEVA 
Apr. 16 Economic and Social Council—ad hoc 
Committee on organization of Council HQS. 
Apr. 17 United Nations Joint Staff Pension 
Board GENEVA 
Apr. 23 Commission on the Status of Women 
—5th session 3 HQS 
Apr. 23 Population Commission—6th session 
HQS. 


April Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions HQs 


May 1 Investments Committee HQSs 


May 7 Statistical Commission—6th session 
HQS. 
May 7 Fiscal Commission—3rd session... HQS. 
May 14 Economic, Employment & Development 
Commission HQS. 
May 21 International Law Commission—3rd 
(tentative) session GENEVA 
May 21 Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica—4th session MEXICO 
May 21 Economic Commission for Europe— 
(tentative) 6th session GENEVA 
May 28 Sub-Commission on Prevention of Dis- 
(tentative) crimination & Protection of Minor 
ities GENEVA 
June 5 Permanent Central Opium Board & Nar 
(tentative) cotic Drugs Supervisory Body—5th 
joint session GENEVA 
June 11 Trusteeship Council—9th session HQS 


June 19 Economic and Social Council—Council 
Committee on Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions HQsS 


June 26 Economic and Social Council—Agenda 
Committee GENEVA 


June Advisory. Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions HQS. 


July 3 Economic and Social Council—13th ses 
sion GENEVA 


Aug. 13 Special Committee on Information 
(tentative) Transmitted under Article 73 (e 
GENEVA 

Aug. 13  Inter-Governmental Committee on 
(tentative) Question of the Establishment of an 
Inernational Criminal Court GENEVA 
Aug. Commission on Narcotic Drugs—éth ses- 
sion HQs. 


Sept. 18 General Assembly—éth session 
EUROPE 


Sept. Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions EUROPE 


Oct. 22 Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body— 
(tentative) 36th session GENEVA 


Section Il—Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 
Forthcoming Meetings 
Jan. 16 Committee of Experts on Indigenous 
Labor—Ist session LA PAZ 


Feb. 12 Building, Civil Engineering and Pub 
lic Works Committee—3rd session. GENEVA 


Feb. 26 Governing Body—114th session 
GENEVA 


Mar. 27 Committee of Experts on Application 


of Conventions and Recommendations 
GENEVA 


Apr. 9 Regional Conference for the Near and 
Middle East TEHERAN 


Apr. 10 Meeting of Experts on Payments by 
Results GENEVA 


May 7 Coal Mines Committee—4th session 
GENEVA 


May 21 Joint Maritime Commission. GENEVA 


June 6 International Labor Conference—34th 
session GENEVA 


FAO 
Forthcoming Meetings 


Jan. 22 Technical Meeting on Co-operatives (in 
conjunction with Caribbean Commission) 
PORT OF SPAIN (B.W.1. 


Feb. 1 Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council 
MADRAS (SOUTH INDIA 


Feb. 3 Meeting on Agricultural Extension 
TURRIALBA (COSTA RICA 


Mar. 12 Technical Meeting on Home Economics 
in conjunction with Caribbean Commis- 
sion) CARIBBEAN AREA 


Apr. 9 International Rice Commission—Rice 
Breeders’ Working Party—2nd meeting 
BOGOR (INDONESIA) 


Apr. 9 International Rice Commission—Work- 
ing Party on Fertilizers—Ist meeting 
BOGOR (INDONESIA) 


April Joint FAO/WHO Expert Committee on 
Nutrition—2nd_ session ROME 


May 20 First Pan American Congress on Vet 
erinary Medicine (Jointly sponsored by FAO 
and Pan American Sanitary Bureau) 

LIMA (PERU 


UNESCO 
Forthcoming Meetings 


Jan. 15 Executive Board—25th session PARIS 


Jan. 18 Co-ordination Committee of Interna 
tional Work Camps PARIS 


Jan. 20 Regional Conference on Braille Uni 
formity PARIS OR BEIRUT 


Jan. Joint UNESCO—IBE Committee PARIS 


June 18 General Conference—6th session 
PARIS 


ICAO 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Mar. 20 Airworthiness Division—4th session 
MONTREAL 


Mar. 27 Operating Practices Division—4th ses 
sion MONTREAL 


Apr. 24 Communications Division—4th session 
MONTREAL 


June Assembly—5th session MONTREAL 


(lentative 


INTERNATIONAL BANK 
Forthcoming Meetings 
Sept. Board of Governors--6th annual meet- 
ing WASHINGTON 
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INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
Forthcoming Meetings 


Sept. Board of Governors—6th annual meet 
ing WASHINGTON 


ITU 
Forthcoming Meetings 


Apr. 16 Administrative Council—6th session 
GENEVA 


Aug. 16 Extraordinary Administrative Radio 
(tentative) Conference UNDETERMINED 


UPU 


Executive & Liaison Commission— 
ST GALLEN (SWITZERLAND 


May 21 
14th session 


WHO 
Forthcoming Meetings 


Jan. 22 Executive Board—7th session. GENEVA 


Apr. 9 Special Committee to Consider Draft 
(tentative) International Sanitary Regulations 
Prepared by the Expert Committee on Inter- 

national Epidemiology and Quarantine 
GENEVA 


April Pan American Sanitary Organization 
Executive Committee—13th session 
WASHINGTON 


April Expert Committee on International Epi- 
(tentative demiology and Quarantine—4th 
session GENEVA 
April Expert Committee on Unification of Phar 
macopoeia—8th session GENEVA 
April Joint FAO/WHO Expert Committee on 
Nutrition—2nd session ROME 


April Expert Committee on International Epi 
(tentative) demiology and Quarantine—Lega! 
Sub-Committee—4th session GENEVA 

May 7 World Health Assembly—4th session 
GENEVA 


May 20 First Pan American Congress on Vet 
erinary Medicine (jointly sponsored by FAO 
and Pan American Sanitary Bureau 

LIMA (PERU 


June 1 Executive Board—8th session... GENEVA 


Oct. Expert Committee on International Epi 
(tentative demiology and Quarantine — 5th 
session GENEVA 


IRO 


April 4 Executive Committee and 7th Session 
(tentative) of General Council GENEVA 


WMO 


The International Meteorological Organization, 
a non-governmental organization, is the prep 
aratory body for the World Meteorological Or 
ganization, which is an inter-governmental or 
ganization to be brought into relationship with 
the United Nations as a specialized agency as 
soon as possible. 


Forthcoming Meetings 


March 15 Extraordinary Conference of Directors 
of the International Meteorological Organiza 
tion PARIS 


March 19 World Meteorological Organization 
Ist Congress PARIS 


May Executive Committee PARIS 


Section III—Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The non-governmental organizations mentioned 
below are in category A or B consultative 
status with the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations, or have consultative or 
similar status with one or more specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, or are on 
the register of non-governmentai organizations 
of the Secretary-Genera! of the United Na 
tions. The figures in parentheses indicate the 
relationship of each organization to the fol- 
lowing: (1) Economic and Social Council, (2 
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International Labour Organization, (3) Food 
and Agricultural Organization, (4) UNESCO, (5 
International Civil Aviation Organization (6) 
World Health Organization, (7) International 
Telecommunication Union, 8 International 
Refugee Organization, 9 United Nations 
Register 


Forthcoming Meetings 

1951 
Jan. 8 International Association for the Ex- 
change of Students for Technical Experience 
4th Annual Conference (4 PARIS 
Jan. 9 International Chamber of Commerce— 
74th session of the Council (1, 3, 5, 7 
PARIS 
Jan. 10 World Power Conference—Sectional 


Meeting and 4th Congress on Large Dams 
1 47, NEW DELHI 


March 12 International Institute of Political 
and Social Sciences concerning Countries of 
Differing Civilizations (4)—26th Study Meet- 
ing PARIS 

March 12 South American Petro!eum Institute— 


1s South American Petroleum Congress (9 
MONTEVIDEO 


March 27 International Council of Women— 
Triennial Council Meeting (1, 3, 4 ATHENS 


May 12 Women’s International League for 


Peace and Freedom—lInternational Executive 
Committee (1, 4 GENEVA 


June 26 International Commission on Illumina- 


tion—Triennial Conference (5) STOCKHOLM 


July 2 International Organization for Stand 
ardization—Council (1, 4, GENEVA 
July 5 International Committee of Scientific 
Management—9th International Congress (1, 


4 BRUSSELS 

July 15 International Hospital Federation—7th 
International Hospital Congress (6 

BRUSSELS 

July 17 International Hospital Federation—Gen- 

eral Assembly of Members (6 BRUSSELS 

July 31 Boy Scouts International Bureau—13th 
International Scout Conference (4, 9 

SALZBURG (AUSTRIA 

Aug. 1 International Council of Scientific Un- 


ions—International Astronomical Union - 
General Assembly (4 LENINGRAD 


Aug. 4 Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs—World Council of Churches 
—Central Committee (1, 3, 4) GENEVA 


Sept. 9 International Society for the Welfare 
of Cripples—5th World Congress (1) 
STOCKHOLM 


Sept. 24 Council for the Co-ordination of In- 
ternational Congresses of Medical Sciences— 
14th International Congress of the Interna- 
tional Society of Surgery (4, 6) PARIS 


Dec. 11 World Federation for Mental Health— 
4th International Congress on Mental Health 
and on 12 December 4th Annual Meeting 
4, 6, 9) MEXICO CITY 


Convention On Damage 
By Aircraft Is Studied 


The protection which must be af- 
forded innocent third parties on the 
surface against the risks of air 
navigation is being studied by the 
Legal Committee of the International 
Civil Organization, now holding its 
seventh session in Mexico City. 
Legal experts from more than twen- 
ty-five countries are preparing a new 
draft convention on damage caused 
by aircraft to third parties on the 
surface. It is hoped that the conven- 
tion may be adopted in 1951. 

The new convention would eventu- 
ally replace the Rome Convention of 
1933 and the Brussels Insurance 
Protocol of 1938, which only a few 
governments have accepted. The 
new draft has been prepared to avoid 
some of the major objections to the 
original agreements. 


United Nations Digest 


eet teat Tih eeet Sati C ut erel lati ry 


DECEMBER 20-JANUARY 9 


General Assembly 


First Committee 

419TH MEETING—JAN. 3 

Intervention of Central People’s Govt. of China 
in Korea: report of Cease-Fire Group (A C.1 
643) presented by Indian rep 

420TH MEETING—JAN. 5 

Intervention of Central People’s Govt. of China 
in Korea: U.S.S.R. request that documentary 
film on atrocities on Korea be shown rejected, 
5-36, with 13 absts. 

421ST MEETING—JAN. 8 


Intervention of Central People’s Govt. of Chino 
in Korea: general debate on report of Cease- 
Fire Group begun. 


Economic and Social Council 


Committee on Non-Governmental 
Organizations 
JAN. 4 


Agenda of 12th session: recommended to Secty 
Gen. that provisional agenda for session in- 


clude item (proposed by ICC), ‘Conclusion of 
intl convention on customs treatment of 
samples and advertising material’; that it not 
include item (proposed by WEFTU) ‘‘Lowering 
of workers’ standard of living: a result of 
war economy’ and item (proposed by ICFTU) 
Intl action on stabilization of prices of 
primary products’ (E/C.2/280). 


iLO 


DEC. 26 


Asion Technical Conf. on Co-operation (in 
Korachi, Pakistan) 


UNESCO 
DEC. 27 


Meeting of Experts for the Estab. of an Intl. 
Inst. of Soc. Sciences (in Paris) 


IcAO 


JAN. 2 
Legal Committee (in Mexico City) 
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A FORTNIGHTLY 


(Continued from page 81.) 


Assistant Secretary-General in charge 
of the Department of Public Infor- 
mation, and Thomas J. Hamilton, 
president of the United Nations 
Correspondents Association. 

Mr. Cohen, speaking on behalf 
of his Department, expressed the 
hope that the story of the day’s pro- 
ceedings would be datelined “United 
Nations, N. Y.,” to signalize the fact 
that the United Nations had come to 
its permanent home and stopped its 
“roaming existence.” 

“Here,” he said, “we have estab- 
lished what we consider to be the 
best facilities ever afforded informa- 
tion media anywhere in the world.” 

Mr. Hamilton, thanking the pre- 
vious speakers on behalf of the 
United Nations Correspondents As- 
sociation, observed that some present 
had been covering the United Na- 
tions for five years in the various 
quarters used by the organization 
since its inception. 

Most ‘correspondents, he - said, 
would continue as in the past to give 
as objective an account of United 
Nations happenings as possible. “If 
we perhaps make any, exception to 
that rule of objectivity,” he added, 
“it is in the sense of supporting the 
organization all of us believe in.” 


Narcotics Control 


(one of the production and 
consumption of narcotic drugs 
throughout the world has, on the 
whole, been effective since the end 
of the war, according to the annual 
report of the Permanent Central 
Opium Board, issued recently in 
Geneva. Despite this general im- 
provement, however, the Board re- 
ported cases of illicit drug traffic in 
some areas, notably in China, where 
cases of Jehol opium being offered on 
the open market have caused some 
concern. Control problems in Iran 
and Western Germany are also dealt 
with in the report, which will be 
considered by the Economic and So- 
cial Council at its twelfth session in 
February. 


Twelfth Session Agenda 


REQUEST by the _ Interna- 

tional Chamber of Commerce 
that the item, “Conclusion of inter- 
national convention on customs 
treatment of samples and advertis- 
ing material,” be placed on the pro- 
visional agenda of the forthcoming 
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REVIEW 


session of the Economic and Social 
Council was approved by the Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations on January 4. 
Two other requests were, however, 
denied. The first, proposed by the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, concerned “Interna- 
tional action for the stabilization of 
prices of primary products.” A sec- 
ond, requested by the World Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions, proposed the 
inclusion of “Lowering of the work- 
ers’ standard of living: a result of 
war economy.” 


Security Council Enters 
on Sixth Year of Work 


The Security Council which com- 
pleted the fifth year of its existence 
on December 31, 1950, held 73 
meetings in 1950 as against 62 in 
1949, 168 in 1948, 137 in 1947 and 
88 in 1946. 

Of the 73 meetings in 1950, nine 
were held in private. Of these, three 
—one in August and two in Septem- 
ber—were devoted to the considera- 
tion of the annual report of the Sec- 
urity Council to the General Assem- 
bly. The remaining six—all of which 
were held in October—dealt with 
the question of the appointment of 
the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. In 1949 the Council held 
only two closed meetings. 

Forty-three of the Council’s 1950 
meetings were devoted to the com- 
plaint of aggression against the Re- 
public of Korea, the complaint of 
armed invasion of the Island of Tai- 
wan and the complaint of United 
States air bombings of Chinese terri- 
tory. Nine dealt with the Kashmir 
question, eight with Palestine. The 
remaining meetings dealt with ques- 
tions of the Council’s procedure, con- 
ventional armaments, and the Secre- 
tary-General. 

Besides the five permanent mem- 
bers, China, France, the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States, the membership of the Sec- 
urity Council in 1950 consists of 
Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, India, Nor- 
way and Yugoslavia. On January 1, 
1951, Brazil, Turkey and the Nether- 
lands, elected by the General Assem- 
bly for the usual two-year term at 
the Fifth Assembly Session, replaced 
Cuba, Egypt and Norway. The term 
of office of Ecuador, India and Yugo- 
slavia expires on December 31, 1951. 


Reading List 


Selected list of new acquisitions re- 
ceived by the United Nations Library 


United Nations 


Fakher, Hossein. The relationships among the 
organs of the United Nations. Genéve, Uni- 
versite de Geneve, Institut Universitaire de 
Hautes Etudes Internationaies, 1950. 200 p. 
Bibliography (These no. 73.) 

Harley, John E. Documentary texthook on the 
United Nations; humanity's march towards 
peace; a volume emphasizing official interna- 
tional organizations for world peace, especially 
the United Nations and related specialized 
agencies. 2nd ed., rev. and enl. Los Angeles, 
Center for International Understanding, 1950. 
1497 p. 

Preuss, Lawrence. Article 2, paragraph 7 of 
the Charter of the United Nations and matters 
of domestic jurisdiction. Paris, Sirey, 1949. 
104 p. 

Preux, Jean de. le droit de veto dans la 
Charte des Nations Unies. Paris, 1949. 238 p. 
Universite de Lausanne, Faculté de Droit, 
Thése de doctorat.) 

Rooseve't, Eleanor and Ferris, Helen. Partners. 
The United Nations and Youth. New York, 
Doubleday, 1950. 206 p. 

United Nations tertbook. Texts of important 
UN documents with annotations, including Con- 
stitution of International Labour Organisation 
and texts of modern regional pacts, compiled 
by the ‘Professor Telders’’ Study Group for 
International Law at Leyden University. Lei- 
den, Holland, Universitaire Pers Leiden, 1950. 
355 p. 

U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Foreign 
Relations. Revision of the United Nations Char- 
ter. Report of the Committee on resolutions 
relative to revision of the United Nations 
Charter, Atlantic Union, world federation and 
similar proposals. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1950. 64 p. (81st Congress, 2d 
sess., Senate Report 2501.) 

Woodbridge, George. UNRRA. The history of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. 3 vols. 


Specialized Agencies 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. Farm Mechanization. Progress 
and Economic Problems. Washington, 1950. 
88 p. 

International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. The basis of a development pro- 
gram for Colombia. Report of a _ mission 
headed by Lauchlin Currie and sponsored by 
the IBRD in collaboration with the Government 
of Colombia. [The comprehensive report. | 
Washington, 1950. 642 p. (IBRD Special Pub- 
lications. Sales number: IBRD 1950.2.) 
International Labour Office. Basic Problems of 
Plantation Labour. (Committee on Work on 
Plantations. First session.) Geneva, 1950. 
166 p. 

-—. International Survey of Social Security. 
Geneva, 1950. 236 p. (Studies and Reports, 
New Series No. 23.) 


Organisation des Nations Unies pour |’éduca- 
tion, la science et la culture. Missions & buts 
éducatifs de |’Unesco. Rapport de la Mission 
aux Philippines, 28 juillet 1949. Paris, 1950. 
80 p. (Unesco Publication no. 631.) 

United Nations Educational Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organisation / International Bureau of 
Education. Primary Teacher Training. Paris 
Geneva, 1950. 253 p. (Publication No. 117.) 


Economic Problems 


Anderson, Benjamin M. Economics and the pub 
lic welfare; financial and economic history of 
the United States, 1914-1946. New York, Van 
Nostrand, 1949. 602 p. 
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SCHEDULE OF SHORTWAVE BROADCASTS 


Effective January 10, 1951 
GMT—Greenwich Mean Time 


EST—Eastern Standard Time 
Lake Success, N. Y. 


Sta- Wave- Fre- 
GMT EST Program tion length quency 


BROADCASTS OF MEETINGS 


Major meetings of the United Nations General Assembly, when in session, 
will be broadcast as follows: 


TO EUROPE AND MIDDLE EAST (in English & French) 
10:30- 1:00 pm WRCA 13.88 m 21,610 kes 
} WABC  19.83m_ 15,130 kcs 
WABC~ 19.83 m_ 15,130 kes 
2000-2345 GMT) 

WRCA- 25.49 m_ 11,770 kcs 
2000-0300 GMT 
WRCA =. 31.20 m 
(2015-0300 GMT 


1530-1800 


2000-0300 3:00-10:00 pm 


9,615 kes 


TO THE TRANSPACIFIC AREA (in Chinese) 


1:00- 4:00 am VLA-6 (Aus- 
tralia) 19.74m _ 15,200 kcs 


NOTE: Broadcasts of meetings are also carried in English in the New York 


area by Station WNYC and throughout the United States by the Con- 
tinental FM Network. 


KOREAN PROGRAM—(Daily) 


KRCA 31.53m 9,515 kes 
KCBR 31.25 m 9,600 kcs 
| KGEI 25.58 m_ 11,730 kcs 
| KRCA 49.50m 6,060 kcs 
| KRCA 48.50m 6,185 kes 
| Hono- 
; lulu | 25.45m_ 11,790 kes 
5:15- 5:30 am UN News in Korean { Hono- 
lulu 11 31.09 m 
Manila 
i 25.23 m_ 11,890 kes 
Manila 
il 19.67 m_ 15,250 kes 
Manila 
il 49.02 m 


0600-0900 


1015-1030 
9,650 kes 


6,120 kes 


UN WEEKLY INDIA & PAKISTAN PROGRAM—(Saturdays) 


7:45- 8:00am UN Program in Hindi ) GRZ 13.86 m 21,640 kes 
8:00- 8:15am UN Program in Urdu § GSG 16.86m 17,790 kes 


1245-1300 
1300-1315 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION |—(Monday-Friday) 
1445-1455 9:45- 9:55am UN News in Polish ) 
1455-1500 9:55-10:00 am UN News in Icelandic (CKNC 
1500-1527 10:00-10:27 am UN News & Program ¢ CKCX 


in Russian 


16.84 m 17,820 kes 
19.75m 15,190 kes 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION I!—(Monday-Friday) 


1800-1805 1:00- 1:05pm UN News in Hebrew | 
1805-1814 1:05- 1:14pm UN English News | 
1814-1820 1:14- 1:20 pm UN French program 
1820-1830 1:20- 1:30 pm Correspondent’s Dis 
patch 
UN Arabic summary WRCA 
Arabic Correspond- | WRCA 
ent 
UN Arabic News WABC 
BBC Dispatches WWH- 
Correspondent’s Dis- 36* 17.76 16,890 kcs 
patch until 1930 GMT 
UN Serbo-Croat News | WWH- 
Serbo-Croat Dispatches 53" 22.27 m_ 13,470 kes 
Correspondent’s Dis- (from 1930-2000 GMT 
patch 
Correspondent’s Dis- 
patch 
UN Dutch News 
Close down or over to 
meeting (if in ses 
sion) 


13.88 m 21,610 kcs 
25.49 m 11,770 kes 


1830-1835 1:30- 
1835-1845 1:35- 
1845-1900 1:45- 19.83 m 15,130 kes 
1900-1910  2:00- 
1910-1915 = 2:10- 


1915-1920 =. 2:15- 
1920-1930 2:20- 
1930-1945 = 2:30- 
1945-1950 = 2: 45- 
1950-1958  2:50- 
1958-2000 2:58- 


* Tangier Relay 


UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 


Sta- Wave- Fre- 
GMT EST Program tion length quency 


LATIN AMERICAN & CARIBBEAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION I—(Monday-Friday) 


2300-2345  6:00- 6:45pm UN News & Pro- WGEO-~ 19.57 m_ 15,330 kes 
grams in Spanish WGEO) 31.48m_ 9,530 kes 
WABC 16.83m_ 17,830 kes 


2345-2400 6:45- 7:00 pm UN News & Pro- WGEO 31.48m_ 9,530 kes 
grams in Spanish WABC- 16.83m_ 17,830 kes 

WRUL 19.54m 15,350 kes 

19.72 m_ 15,210 kes 
31.02 m 9,670 kes 
16.83 m_ 17,830 kes 
19.72 m_ 15,210 kes 
31.02 m 9,670 kes 


2400-0006 
0006-0015 


0015-0030 


7:00- 7:06 pm UN News in French WRCA 
7:06- 7:15pm UN News in English fSWRCA 


7:15- 7:30 pm UN Portuguese Pro- WABC 
gram { waca 
WRCA 


LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION II—(Monday-Friday) 


0200-0300 9:00-10:00 pm UN News & Pro- WABC 31.09 m 9,650 kes 
grams in Spanish WRUL) _25.45m_ 11,790 kes 

WLWO 25.62m_ 11,710 kes 

WLWO_ 19.57 m_ 15,330 kes 


EUROPE, MIDDLE EAST & PAKISTAN PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday GMT) 


0430-0445 11:30-11:45pm UN News in Urdu ' 
0445-0500 11:45-12:00M UN News in Persian 
0500-0515 12:00-12:15am UN News in Pushtu 
0515-0530 12:15-12:30 am UN News in Amharic 
0530-0545 12:30-12:45 am UN News in Turkish 


WLWO 49.67 m 
WLWO 31.38 m 
WEO-36 44.61 m 


Tangier 
| 30.93 m 


6,040 kes 
9,560 kes 
6,725 kes 
9,700 kes 
19.69 m_ 15,240 kes 


7,200 kes 


0545-0552 12:45-12:52am UN News in Greek Tangier 
* 


0552-0600 12:52- 1:00am Correspondent’s Disp. | Tangier 
i 41.67 m 
* 0430-0445 GMT only. 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday GMT) 
0440-0445 11:40-11:45 pm UN News in English CKLO 31.15m 9,630 kes 
0445-0500 11:45-12:00M UN Radio Review CHOL 25.60 m 11,720 kes 
0500-0515 12:00-12:15am *Memo From Lake 

Success s 
* Saturdays GMT only. 


TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Daily) 


UN News in Korean ~ 
UN News Summary in 
English KRCA 
UN News in Tagalog | KRCA 
English Feature’ for 
Macquarie Net. 
Australia) (Tues- 
day-Saturday) 


0715-0730 
0730-0735 
31.53 m 
49.50 m 


9,515 kcs 
0735-0745 6,060 kcs 


0745-0749 


11,790 kcs 
0752-0800 UN News in Indone- 
sian Monday -Sat- 
urday) 
17,780 kes 
0745-0800 Memo From Lake 
Success (Sundays 
only) Manila 
i* 13.91 m_ 21,570 kes 
Manila 
** 19.67 m 15,250 kes 
Manila 
HI*** 19.57m 15,330 kes 


0800-0830 3:00- 3:30am UN Chinese Program 
0830-0835 3:30- 3:35am UN News in Thai 


0830-0843 3:30- 3:43 am UN French Program 
Sundays only) 

**From 0715-0815 
GMT 


CHINESE PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday)* 
1:00- 2:00am UN Chinese Program | VLA-6 19.74 m_ 15,200 kcs 
§ (Australia) 
* This transmission extended to 0900 GMT (4:00 am EST) when meeting is 
being rebroadcast. 


BROADCASTS FROM UN INFORMATION CENTER—GENEVA (SWITZERLAND) 
(Monday-Friday) 


UN News in English} 
UN News in French § 


7 
* From 0835-0845 GMT ***From 0715-0835 GMT 


0600-0700 


1830-1845 
1845-1900 


44.07 m 6,672 kcs 


Bn RR SSS A SS DANS LSA 
UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS AND TELECASTS IN THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 


RADIO 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY,” a 15-minute review featuring the recorded 
voices of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions around the 
world, is carried in the United States over the Mutual Broadcasting System 
and some 100 stations on the UN’s Network for Peace, as well as the 
Dominion Network in Canada, Mondays through Fridays. 

“U.N. NEWS,” a 5-minute summary of United Nations news, is broad- 
cast Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 PM, EST over WNYC. 

““MEMO FROM LAKE SUCCESS,”’ a weekly 15-minute feature program, is 
carried over the Columbia Broadcasting System (96 stations) on Saturdays, 
6:15-6:30 PM, EST. (In New York City over WCBS, 8:45-9:00 AM, EST, on 
Sundays), and on the Trans-Canada Network in Canada. 


U.N. STORY.’ a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic series, is car- 
ried over 450 stations in the United States. 


The Radio Division is anxious to establish contact with as many listeners 


as possible and will gladly acknowledge all communications. Letters from 
all parts of the world have already brought valuable information about 
the reception of United Nations broadcasts. All correspondents reporting 
on U.N. broadcasts will receive on request a United Nations Radio verifica- 
tion card and a copy of the Charter. Correspondence, requests for copies 
of this schedule, or for the schedule of U.N. broadcasts which can be 
heard in the United States, should be addressed to: 


UNITED NATIONS RADIO 
Lake Success, New York 











United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto. 


Ceylon: 


The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 


Chile: 
Edmundo Pizarro, Merced 846, Santiago. 


China: 
The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 
Libreria Latina Ltdo., Apartado Aereo 
4011, Bogota. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
Jose. 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, O'Reilly 
455, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Prague 1. 


Denmark: 


Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 


Dominican Republic: 


Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 
Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Plaza del 
Teatro, Quito. 


Egypt: 
Librarie “La Renaissance d’Egypte.” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicite, Box 8, 
Addis Ababa. 


Finland: 


Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Sovfflor 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internatio 
nale, Place de la Constitution, Athens 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia Ltda., 5a. Sur No. 6 ) 
9a. C.P., Guatemalo City. 

Haiti: 

Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Coaro- 
velle.’ Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Iceland: 


Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonrar 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. 


India: 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 


Indonesia: 


Jajason Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


Iran: 
Bongahe Piaderow, 731 Shah Avenve, 
Teheran. 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie's Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 


Ireland: 
Hibernian General Agency Ltd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 


Israel: 
Leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milan. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beirut. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
The Hague. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas 

Fort Mansion, Frere Road, 
Karachi. 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues 186, Rua Aurea, 188 
Lisbon. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hofbokhandel A-B 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, Gen- 
eva, Montreux, Neuchatel, Berne, Basel, 
Vevey; and Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 
17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librarie Universelle, Damascus. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 333 Charoen Krung 
Road, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd. 
P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 


United States: 

International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 


Uruguay: 
Oficina de Representacion de Editoriales, 


-Prof. Hector D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333 


Esc. 1, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 
Escritorio Perez Machado Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzec Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Belgrade. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 
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E veryman 5 


United Nations 


A compact, conveniently arranged refer- 
ence guide to the United Nations and its 
related agencies. Widely used by schools, 
colleges and universities, Everyman’s 
United Nations has also been enthusi- 
astically weleomed by a wider audience of 
men and women interested in international 
affairs. 


Everyman's United Nations— 
explains how the United Nations came 
into being, what it is intended to do and 
how it works: 
gives an account of every major question 
and problem brought before the United 
Nations from 1946 to the end of 1949; 


summarizes the work of the United Na- 
tions during its first three years in the 
economic, social, legal and other fields; 


describes the functions, structure and 
activities of each of the specialized 
agencies. 

English Edition, 312 pp. 


Price: $1.25, 9/- Stg., 5.00 Swiss francs 
or equivalent in other national currencies 


Available from all Sales Agents 
for United Nations publications 








